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RECENT THEORIES OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT 
IN THE LIGHT OF GENERAL CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


TEVHE theories of Future Punishment which have lately attracted so much 

attention are ultimately to be judged by Scripture in its direct 
utterances on the question. The topic is confessedly so high and wide- 
reaching that no independent light of reason can satisfactorily settle the 


points that arise under it, and only the clear expression of the mind of 


God brought home to the minds of Christians by fair interpretation can 
be expected to give such rest as is attainable in such a matter. I, for 
one, am persuaded that the direct testimonies of Scripture are sufficient 
to settle these points as they have been generally held in our received 
theology ; and whatever difficulties may surround these conclusions, [ 
desire to leave them with the Judge of all the earth, who will do right. 
But in addition to the direct testimonies of Scripture on these points, 
there is that indirect but most important testimony of Scripture which 
lies in the texture of Christian theology as a whole, and which is called 
by theologians the Analogy of Faith. The doctrines of Scripture are 
not insulated but symmetrical ; and the soundness of our conclusions as 
to each in detail is to be tested by its harmony with all the rest. It is 
in this light that I shall endeavour to raise and to examine this question, 
so as to inquire how far the recent theories of future punishment, or, it 
may be, theories revived and modified (for this is immaterial), agree with 
the Bible theology as a whole. In this light I shall first examine the 
theory of Annihilation, and then that of Restoration. I shall not go 
into any detailed statement of the history or special features of different 
schemes under either head, but, considering what is common to all the 
schemes that may pass under the one name or the other, shall endeavour 
to bring them to this test. It is obvious that these two schemes must 
be considered separately, for they so greatly disagree with each other 
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that they cannot be reduced to one category, and then compared in 
their agreeing points with other Christian doctrine. 

[. To begin, then, with the theory of Annihilation. Some of the theories 
recently started leave it obscure whether annihilation is a natural 
extinction arising from a defect of original endowment, so that there is 
in it nothing penal ; or whether, on the contrary, it is penal, in so far 
as sin terminates a life that would otherwise have been prolonged, and 
especially raised to a higher and endless state through Christ’s redemp- 
tion. I need hardly consider the theory according to which a natural 
extinction, without any penal endurances, is the end of those who do 
not rise to the Christian redemption. There is no known scheme of 
Christian theology into which this would fit, and therefore I require 
only to examine the scheme according to which death itself, other 
endurances after death, and finally annihilation make up the penalty of 
sin. This theory can hardly make spiritual death (so called), with the 
painful sense of separation from God, an element of punishment, since 
this is not that distinctively which Christ comes to obviate in the case of 
the saved, but rather their penal liability to annihilation. How, then, 
(loes this view of penalty, consisting of physical death, subsequent 
endurances in a state after judgment, and final annihilation, stand related 
to the doctrine of sin, and to the doctrine of atonement ? 

First, as to the doctrine of sin. Is it harmonious with Christian 
theology, as it has been generally accepted, that the evil, and consequently 
the punishment, of sin should be limited ? and would not a proposition 
like this, fairly carried out in all directions, go far to transform Christian 
theology? Whatever involves sin attects God, and affects the sinner as 
in no other relation ; and while we may not be able to argue rigidly 
from eternity and infinity in this high region, a scheme which rests upon 
the dogmatic assertion of the finitude, in the strict sense, of evil and of 
its penalty, cannot claim any school of Christian theology up to this 
(late in its favour. Besides, it decides adversely the question as to sin 
in the proper sense continuing as long as there is penalty. It is not 
sinners on this scheme who suffer, but beings whose sins are wholly past, 
and who by breaking the law have reached immunity from any farther 
consequences. [am far from saying that no difficulties surround the 
supposition of ever-springing sin ; but it is at least as hard to settle the 
point dogmatically on the other side, and to say, Here the exaction is 
ended ; there has been no new liability incurred all through the process 
of suffering. It is also a great difficulty on this scheme that evil is 
absolutely driven out of the universe by penalty. This is without 


parallel in God's whole past dealings with it ; and there is, so to speak, 


a violent settlement of 2 moral question. Farther, it is held to be just in 
the eyes of all survivors for annihilation to swpervene ; but if so, would 
it be unjust for those who have been deprived of future happiness to be 
conscious of the loss, since, for the sake of argument, this might be 
supposed to be the whole farther penalty. If the sense of a forfeiture, 
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in itself just, would not be unjust, we have an example of endlessness 
as being compatible with justice, which shows that this idea by itself 
does not need to be excluded. 

So far the relation of penalty to sin ; now, secondly, for the relation of 
this penalty to atonement. The annihilated receive no benefit from atone- 
ment. They might have done so, but have sinfully forfeited it, and this 
forfeiture, with other sin, has to be punished ; but it would be contrary 
to all Christian theology to represent their ultimate annihilation as an 
act. of clemency due to Christ’s sacrifice. It is because they have 
suffered their full doom that their sufferings end ; and an effect like 
this of the work of Christ to liberate from penalty, yet not to bless any 
farther, is unknown in every Christian system. Now, if this be the true 
view of the endurances of those who remain till annihilation expiate or 
exhaust their offences, what is the bearing of this upon that atonement 
which takes effect upon the redeemed? Is it not greatly, indeed 
unspeakably, to lower and narrow that atonement ? There is no proper 
proportion between the liability which can be exhausted by personal 
endurance and that which cannot; and as the sins of the actually 
redeemed are, on this theory, the same with those of others who could 
live through their own penalty, the redeemed cannot be more indebted to 
Christ for bearing that penalty than its limited nature allows, and thus the 
stupendous greatness of the atonement, essentially connected in Christian 
theology with the Incarnation and the Trinity, disappears. I should be 
ready to consider any suggestion, which has not occurred to my own 
mind, by which the doctrine of annihilation could be relieved of this 
alverse bearing on the very centre of evangelical theology, but I am at 
a loss to conceive how this is possible on such principles of equivalence 
—not in any commercial, but moral sense—as seem vital to a sacrifice 
really vicarious and expiatory. Indeed, not only the stupendous great- 
ness of Christ’s sacrifice seems compromised by a doctrine of terminable 
penalty, but its necessity in any sense is hard to maintain in the face of 
a self-completed exhaustion of the utmost liability—so far as conscious 
endurance goes—by the sinner’s personal suffering. 

These are all objections to the annihilation theory, special to itself, 
and it is farther worthy of notice that it does not escape from.whatever 
difficulty in principle attaches to the received view ; since here, as there, 
men after a certain point are treated as irreclaimable, and suffer as long 
as their subsequent being endures, for the vindication of the law of God, 
and for the warning and example of the moral universe. It is only a 
difference in duration and not in principle ; and the whole foundations 
of the penal theory of the common Christian creeds are accepted by the 
annihilationist, and defended against restoration in all its forms. 

II. To the theory of Restoration, then, I now proceed. Logically, it 
ought to include all fallen moral beings ; but those who hold it, in many 
cases, hesitate to follow it to this extreme, so that it might be asked of me 
first to discuss human restoration, and then to remark upon restoration 
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in its widest possible aspect. I find it, however, beyond my power to 
separate the two questions ; but I shall endeavour to respect, as far as 
may be, the actual differences of position, while tracing logical conse- 
quences to their limit. I shall consider restoration not only in the light 
of the doctrine of sin, and that also of atonement, but in the light of the 
doctrines of grace and free-will, and those of the Church and the means 
of salvation. 

1. Taking together the doctrines of Sin and of Atonement, I think it 
might be conceded, that if Scripture distinctly connected the alleged 
prospect of recovery after death or judgment, with a provision for full 
expiation, and that provision, the atonement of Christ ; and if there were 
nothing of hope cherished by Restorationists, and on general restoration 
principles, where atonement did not accompany it, then whatever diff- 
culty or impossibility lay in their making good their particular proof- 
texts, there were nothing in the general doctrines of sin or of atonement 
to bar their theories. For Restorationism does not, like Annihilationism, 
profess to be an exhaustion of penalty by the creature, which then 
ceases. It professes to be a return to God in faith and submission, 
which avails, after the commonly-received day of grace is past, by virtue 
of the Saviour’s yet unexhausted death and sacrifice. I cannot at all 
accept the proof-texts which the Restorationists allege, nor set aside the 
opposite. I only grant here, that there is not the same collision with 
the doctrine of sin and of atonement in their general aspects, as on the 
Annihilation system ; and if human recovery could be looked at by 
itselfi—however, as I think, excluded by light of revelation bearing on 
the matter—that recovery as based upon expiation would not 
subvert the general doctrine of sin and of sacrifice. But the case 
is, I think, entirely changed, when human recovery is seen in 
relation to the fallen angels and their destiny. The doctrine of 
Restoration so tends to include them; their recovery is resisted 
with such difficulty by those who hold the doctrine in any form ; 
and so many of the pressing motives drawn from the alleged 
character of God, and the necessity of final unity in the universe 
urge with redoubled force when human restoration is granted, that it is 
hardly, if at all, possible to consider the doctrine of sin and atonement 
as restricted to man’s ultimate salvation. But where is the scheme of 
Christian theology that connects the Bible remedy for sin with the fallen 
angels? It lies not only outside of particular texts, but of the whole of 
Scripture and of the theology founded upon it ; insomuch that if the 
salvation of higher fallen beings is believed in, it is really on the basis of 
exhaustion of penalty, or other grounds unknown or adverse to Scripture ; 
and this not only involves the schemes of restorationism that admit this 
consequence, but those even that conceal or reject it, in the greatest diffi- 
culties; for the restoration of fallen angels is either rejected against the 
genius of the system, or the atonement of Christ is accepted merely as one 
of two equal alternatives in restoring to God. I hold, therefore, the 
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tendencies of the restoration scheme in the actual circumstances of the 
case to be highly unfavourable to strict views of the demerit of sin and of 
the need of atonement ; and my fear is, that sincere reverence for these 
positions, such as may still linger in those who have entered upon this 
new path, must more and more encounter subversive influences before 
which it will, ere long, vanish away. 

2. When we advance from Sin and Atonement to Free-will and Grace, 
and test the theories of restoration by these doctrines, the issue does 
not seem more hopeful. Where free-will predominates in Christian 
theology, there may seem to all eternity the abstract possibility of return 
in the inherent power of the will. But it is to be remembered, that 
according to one section of theologians who belong to this school, evil 
has entered by free-will, in spite of every effort of God to exclude it, while 
still more of them hold that it has continued in spite of every effort, not 
destructive of the will, to recover from it ; and hence anything like a 
scheme of restoration, other than partial, and entirely dependent for its 
decisive impulse on the will of the sinful creature, is not to be contended 
for. It seems also very hard on this high doctrine of inalienable self- 
determining will to exclude the view of Origen in his ITepi Apydv, as to the 
equal power of falling from future blessedness, so as to balance recovery, 
however far it might go: “Hoc consequentia ipsa videtur ostendere 
unamquamque rationabilem naturam posse ab uno in alterum ordinem 
transeuntem per singulos in omnes, et ab omnibus in singulos pervenire, 
dum accessus profectuum defectuumve varios pro motibus vel conatibus 
propriis unusquisque pro liberi arbitrii facultate perpetitur” (I. 6, § 3). 
Let it be added, that the reliance sometimes expressed upon the influ- 
ences connected with the solemn scenes of the life to come, is hardly 
borne out by the experiences of earth, in so far as they approach in 
impressiveness to those that lie behind the veil; and here again the 
case of the fallen angels comes in to check any such confidence ; since 
no series of conversions have from age to age marked their history, 
though passed amidst the light of the world to us unknown, such as the 
theories of restoration project into the future, if not in their instance, in 
that of other moral beings, who at length not only believe and tremble, 
but believe and repent. It cannot, I think, but be felt, that so extra- 
ordinary a power of free-will, exerted after the utmost hardening, and 
even, to be logically complete, taking in the fallen spirits themselves, is 
really a discord even in those schemes which exalt the element of freedom 
rather than that of grace, in so far as they still hold to serious and 
earnest Christian theology. 

If, now, we turn to that type of Christian theology which exalts grace, 
and to which not only Calvinists, but a multitude of Arminians, who hold 
in spirit with them, are attached, we find, no doubt, a power in the 
abstract which, so far as we see, could work changes ; but then on this 
ground the first principles of a large school of Restorationists must be 
wholly given up, and others so greatly modified as practically to be 
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surrendered. The adherents of grace and the expectants of its exercise, 
with one consent, hold that the sinful creature has forfeited all claim, 
that his sentence, however dread, is just, and that he has no right 
whatever to ask any remission or transition by inward saving operations 
from one state to another. To demand sovereign influence, as so many 
Restorationists do, as an unpaid debt, as something without which God 
would be unrighteous and cruel, is to forget the ground of gracious 
dealing to which professedly they have come over ; and if it were granted 
it would make the saved after judgment differ from the saved in time, 
in tracing their salvation to something else than free and absolute 
mercy. The moment that the idea of grace in the full sense is realised, 
there is room for limitation of times and opportunities ; and though no 
theologian of this school holds that God is arbitrary, or suffers a soul 
to be lost where His love, acting in harmony with righteousness and 
wisdom, could save it, yet the path of His love and grace is no longer a 
question for mere abstract power to decide, but must be decided by the 
whole of God’s character ; and the issue, though it be not universal 
salvation in the end, or an ever-recurring salvation, irrespective of a day 
of grace, must be adored and acquiesced in, however mysterious, as 
viving the largest scope to God’s saving attributes, and to the sinner’s 
co-operation in any availing sense, that was rationally possible. Those 
who believe in grace, believe that God saves to the uttermost, though 
that uttermost be not absolute. There is no heartless limitation or 
arrest in their creed, as is sometimes unjustly charged. But that naked 
and unconditioned universality which Restorationists assert to be the 
only form that grace can assume, is illogically urged. For the idea of 
erace throws the matter back upon God Himself, and what His arbitra- 
ment and consequent working in a case so peculiar and unexampled 
may be, we know far too little of the history and meaning of evil in the 
universe to affirm, and ought rather to say, “It is the Lord, let Him do 
what seemeth unto Him good.” 

3. The only other topics in theology whereby it is here proposed to 
test the restorationist scheme, are those of the Church and the Means of 
Salvation. So far as restoration, expected either before the judgment or 
after it, is concerned, there seems a very wide severance between it and 
any such agencies as the Church is constituted and upheld in order to 
supply. The whole look of things, so far as the direction of the great 
stream of salvation in Scripture is concerned, contemplates the operation 
of a visible Church in the world, which makes known the Gospel, and 
sets up its ordinances, and thus beseeches men to be reconciled to God, 
and helps believers, by order and fellowship, in the way to heaven. All 
historical Churches, as sections of the great visible Church, have laid 
stress on this work of theirs, and have thus responded in their theology to 
the strain of unspeakable earnestness with which Scripture exalts its own 
use and value, and urges men at once to receive it and make it known 
to others, as the power of God unto salvation. It is certainly anything 
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but the first impression of things, as drawn from Scripture, that there 
should be a great unrevealed and independent system of grace, working 
in total detachment from this scheme of visible salvation, running 
parallel to it in time, stretching beyond it into eternity, and at 
length gathering up, so far as appears, without the employment of 
any of its means and instrumentalities, the unreclaimed members 
of the human, and it may be of another fallen, race into the 
kingdom of God. The clearest additional revelation would have been 
necessary to counteract this strong impression ; nor can any reason be 
assigned why this revelation has been withheld. If the glory of God 
would be equally manifested in this alternative system of salvation, why 
is it left in such shade and darkness, while around the historical and 
visible Church, as bringing men to faith and repentance, the interest alike 
of men and angels is concentrated, and all things seem to move for its 
extension and victory? If it be said that a fuller revelation of salvation, 
outside of and beyond the scope of the visible Church, would have 
interfered with its work, and made men less anxious to realise a present 
salvation, and extend it to others, is not this to confess a danger in the 
scheme of Restoration which is real and formidable, and which is not 
likely to attend a divine counsel certain to harmonise with all God’s 
other ways? It is not meant to be argued, that in no exceptional way 
whatever can the unfathomable wisdom of God bring about any salvation, 
as in the case of infants and the heathen, save in the line and through 
the instrumentalities of the visible Church in its ordinary working. 
But a salvation like that of Restorationism, so wide, far-reaching, indis- 
criminate, succeeding where the visible Church has failed, and tran- 
scending all her marvels of grace and redeeming energy, cannot, I think, 
be believed in without throwing the ordinary dispensation of the Spirit 
into secondariness and shadow, and making the visible coming and 
presence of Christ’s kingdom on earth different from what it is in Holy 
Seripture. 

In closing these observations, it is to be carefully remembered that 
these are not the proper evidences in reply to the Restoration, any more 
than to the Annihilation theory ; they are only side-lights and corrobor- 
ations. But the proper way to judge of their value is to ask, if as 
various and important collateral evidence can be produced in favour of 
the theories that have thus been adversely criticised. If there be such, 
it must be possible to bring it forward. Till this is done, the balance 
of general Christian doctrine must be held to be upon the side which, 
however often and eagerly opposed, has still kept its ground, and which, 
with all its difficulties, is not likely to be displaced by a scheme that 
gives what relief it offers by a wide disturbance of the equilibrium of 
Christian theology. JOHN CaIRys. 
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REVIVAL AND REVIVALISM. 


FYNHE subject of this article has not, in my opinion, received the full 
measure of attention to which it is entitled. No doubt much 
has been written and spoken in connection with it, but the literature 
and the oratory are too one-sided, and are wanting, therefore, in calmness 
and comprehensiveness of grasp. Men have declaimed rather than 
reasoned; their utterances have been prompted by subjective impres- 
sions rather than by enlightened apprehensions of spiritual truth. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. To those who have been associated with any 
religious movement, who have felt their own souls stirred and have 
observed the eftects of the movement in others, it seems almost like a 
criticism of the work of the Holy Ghost to discuss the merits and 
demerits of what they recognised as the doing of the Lord. On the 
other hand, persons who have not been thus associated, and who, 
whilst sincerely religious, shrink from excitements, from interruptions of 
Church order, from teachings and methods which sometimes bear the 
stamp of vulgarity and irreverence, are unable to estimate the strength 
of the spiritual tides flowing ina revival. And so it happens that the 
higher stand-point from which the topic under consideration can be 
rightly discerned is seldom found. Indeed, it is not too much to say, 
that a review of the great revivals in the history of the Church, generous 
but judicial in its tone, fully recognising the Divine yet faithfully distin- 
guishing the human, classifying the phenomena, inferring the principles 
warranted by a careful induction of facts, connecting special phases of reli- 
gious enthusiasm with contemporaneous intellectual and social conditions, 
is a work still to be done, and one which, if rightly done, will possess an 
importance and excite an interest far beyond the merely theological sphere. 
Towards this work I do not pretend to be able to offer a worthy 
contribution. But such as my paper is, its insertion in an early num- 
ber of The Catholic Presbyterian may serve as an indication of the 
desire of many for earnest and candid discussion of questions belonging 
to the inner lite of the Church. Of these questions certainly not the 
least significant is that of Revivals. 


What place shall we give the Revival? The contention of many is 
that it is not only extraordinary but abnormal, not only beyond use and 
wont as a striking manifestation of the mighty power that is always in 
the Church, but something outside and wholly exceptional to the Divine 
order, a derangement rather than a fulfilment of it. Is it so? Leaving 
particular revivals out of sight, can it be said that a revival—a period 
in which religious conviction spreads with wonderful rapidity over 
masses of people—is at variance either with the analogy of nature or 
with the conception and constitution of the Christian Church? It may be 
well, first, to glance at this issue. 
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It cannot, surely, be maintained that such a period is contrary to the 
fitness of things. In the revival we are not dealing with isolated 
phenomena. Certainly, it is not limited to any section of Christendom. 
In the Latin and Greek, no less than in the Reformed Communions, we 
have times of increased faith and force. It is not limited even to 
Christendom. The Old Testament has its records of great national 
revivals. Such records are preserved in the history of all the systems 
of beliefs which have largely influenced men. Nay, revival is not limited 
to religions and the religious life. Seasons of particularly infectious 
impulse are likewise to be traced in the realms of literature, science, and 
art. And none need to be reminded that, betimes, the popular mind 
is stirred from its depths by some thought or sentiment whose progress 
is, for a while at least, uncontrollable. The truth is, that there are 
epochs of movement and epochs of rest. What is true of the individual 
is true of the body of men. However even the tenor of one’s way, one 
cloes sometimes take a forward start, is conscious of a new stimulus and 
energy. So with communities; there are interruptions of habitual 
quiet, when souls awake to the deeper meanings of life and destiny, and 
the action of one person on others is quickened. The revival marks 
only the highest form of such interruptions. It is an hour of spiritual 
movement and sympathetic stimulus. 

Let no one suppose that in this recognition of the religious revival 
as occupying only a conspicuous place among many kinds of revivals, 
we detract from its supernatural character. It has been remarked by 
Calvin—and the observation is most pertinent to the present case— 
that “God approaches nature when He does anything beyond nature ; 
this is not, indeed, always the case, but generally we find that God so 
works as that He exceeds the measure of nature, and yet from nature 
does not wholly depart.” Admitting that in the revival we behold 
“the Spirit poured from on high,” it is the way of God’s working 
to take the measure of nature, to keep in the line of fact, even when 
He does exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think. What 
is supernatural is not the excitement, not the circumstance of the “ eager, 
anxious throng,” not physical prostration or affections ; these are only 
things which accompany and adhere to the hour of movement. _ What 
is supernatural is, the use and direction, the cause, manner, and result 
of the influence communicated. To these we must look if we would 
real the witness of the Spirit. 

But now, to consider the point of predominant interest, shall it be 
said that the revival is an irregularity ; whatever its ultimate etfect 
may be, for the time a disturbance of the spiritual order “ built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner stone” ? In replying to this, I am not concerned, at present, 
with lines or tendencies of action, occasionally manifest, which threaten 
departures from the constitution and rule of the Church. I wish simply 
to vindicate the position, that a revival should not be regarded as, if not 
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dis-orderly, at least wi-orderly, but should be regarded as the sign of 
the power and blessing which it is the Lord’s will should rest on the 
ministry of His Word and Sacraments. I quite admit that it is impossible 
to argue, with any sort of liberty, in this direction, unless the old church 
doctrine of the Sovereignty of God is fully assented to. If He is con- 
fined within the adamantine walls insisted on by the philosophical 
necessitarian, the thought of showers of rain for which He makes bright 
clouds in answer to prayer is excluded. But, admitting that in the 
government of the universe He is Sovereign, that there is an elasticity 
in the system of things in consequence of which answers to prayer, 
special visitations of Divine energy, are truly within the reign of law, 
is it not consonant with the idea of a dispensation of the Spirit that, 
ever and again, there shall be days of Pentecostal fulness, baptism-days 
of the Holy Ghost? Pentecost, with its signs and wonders, I do not 
set on a plane above the level assigned to the Church. St. Peter 
did not when he said, ‘The promise is unto you and your children, and 
to all that are afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call ’”°—the 
promise, i.e, of God’s Spirit poured out as the people had beheld. 
Pentecost was the beginning of the Church in these last days. It 
struck the key-note of the song given to its mouth. It was the 
gathering up, in a prophetic day, of the truth to be fulfilled through 
subsequent ages. It is not a temporary portent, never to be repeated, 
but a picture, a testimony, face to face with which the Church is to be 
kept, of the anointing which it has received from the risen Lord. As 
true for the nineteenth century as for the first is the word, “ He hath 
shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” And when the sense of 
this great and notable day becomes dim, when the faith of God’s congre- 
gation loses its spiritual anointing and sinks into a dull assent to truths, 
expecting little and attempting little, when ministries are wanting in 
unction and ordinances seem only “channels run dry,” and_ the 
Church temperature is low, and the witness for Christ to the world is 
feeble ; is it to be wondered at if, hearing the cry of those who are 
waiting for Him as they who watch for the morning, the Lord should, 
betimes, renew the sign first given when the disciples were “ with one 
accord in one place” ? 

* And lo! a royal train— 
From the far depth of light once more 
The floods of glory earthward pour.” 


The argument, it will be observed, is not that the revival represents 
the ideal state of the Church. It is simply that it is a sign, a witness 
for powers which may have been lying dormant, for possibilities of 
spiritual life which may have been undeveloped, for gifts of the Holy 
Ghost which, through not being used or through unreadiness, may have 
been lost. In almost every period of awakenment there are extrava- 
gances, which, far from being a help, are a hindrance to real 
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blessing. Are not these, however, often in great part owing to the 
previous condition of the Christian societies amongst which they are 
manifested, marking a sort of rebound from the formalism and indifter- 
ence into which, through want of spiritual education, the societies had 
sunk? When the awakenment is only the quickening of a pulse whese 
beat, though somewhat slow, was healthy, the objectionable excesses are 
seldom found ; certainly, when ministers and office-bearers of the Church, 
instead of keeping aloof from, put themselves into relation to, a revival, 
heading and guiding all work, the more questionable features may be 
held in check, if not wholly prevented. In any case, my pleading is, 
that a time of really revived action is a Divine prophecy to the Church, 
recalling the memory of former grace, giving us to see from whence we 
have fallen, and bidding the people of God’s pasture lay hold of His 
almighty strength. 

It is this, and it is more. The river, in overflowing its banks, some- 
times increases its fertilising power. The adjacent country receives a 
benefit. So, beyond the unspeakable gain to persons, in their conversion 
and sanctification, there are gains to the Church and to society. What- 
ever insinuations to the contrary may now and again be made, there 
is ample evidence that an improved moral and social tone has 
almost invariably been associated with a revival. An Irish county 
judge, addressing a grand jury in the autumn of 1859 
memorable in Ireland—remarked, “I am greatly struck at the appear- 
ance of this calendar, so small is the number of cases, when I formerly 
had calendars tilled with charges for ditterent nefarious practices. How 
is such a gratifying state of matters to be accounted for? It must be 
from the improved morality of the people. I believe I am fully 
warranted now to say that to nothing else than the moral and religious 
movement which commenced early last summer can the change be 
attributed.” The authorities in Glasgow have repeatedly acknowledged 
the social good accomplished by labours originated by the evangelistic 
work in 1874, and still carried on with vigour. I write this knowing, 
on the other hand, that the commercial immoralities which have been 
recently brought to light have sullied the fair fame of the city, and have 
given occasion for the taunt, “This is how your evangelism has wrought, 
this is what has come of all the meetings, and conventions, and so forth ! 
See how the pillars of the movement were all the while conducting 
themselves!” But the taunt is uncalled for; it is neither just nor 
generous. The movement is in no way responsible for any persons 
implicated in recent exposure. Be their guilt greater or less, it is only 
absurd to charge it to or to connect it with evangelical work or teaching. 
It were far more within the line of fair statement to refer to such a fact 
as that recently elicited—that, notwithstanding dull trade and depression 
all round, there has been for some years a steady increase of transactions 
in the savings bank. I do not rest on this as related to my subject: all 
for which I contend is that, of the two sides of the picture, it is the one 
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more likely to be .expressive of results promoted, more or less directly, 
by the increased religious life of the community. 

But the outside advantages alluded to may be discerned also within 
the sphere of the church-life. In regard to the ministries of the Church, 
for example. In America, where local revivals are far more frequent 
than in Great Britain, where—a feature utterly strange to us—colleges 
are often visited by showers of blessing, the ranks of the missionary 
statf and of the home ministry are largely recruited from those who, in 
such revivals, are awakened to the reality of Divine things. In Scotland, 
many were moved to offer themselves for mission work in consequence 
of impressions received during Mr. Moody’s visit. I, for one, shall not 
soon forget the day when 150 young men, at the close of a meeting 
in Glasgow, expressed their desire, no matter what the’ privation might 
be, to qualify themselves for the work of the ministry. Many who 
did so were not fitted, one way or another, for the part to which 
they aspired. Some abandoned the purpose ; but a goodly proportion 
remained firm. And of the young men, now studying in divinity 
halls, not the least able, certainly not the least devoted, are those who 
then said, “ Here am I, send me.” Undoubtedly, it would not be well 
if the Churches in Britain or America depended for a supply of candidates 
for the ministry on the heat of a revival. Calm reflection, deliberate 
preference of the vocation and an early preparation for it is the 
desideratum as to young men ; but thankful may we be for men full of 
Christ's love; and, again, what we receive in the day of extended 
spiritual impulse is the token of what might be received if the Church 
were only richer in those gifts of the Holy Ghost which have never been 
withdrawn. 

Instead, therefore, of a mental attitude which barely tolerates the 
notion of a revival, which, if not actually hostile to, at least is suspicious 
of, any effort which points in that direction, it seems to me that the true 
and wise course is earnestly to consider the sore need of a truly revived 
spiritual life, and to regard quickened movement with earnest and 
reverent sympathy. All that speaks of it need not be accepted as good ; 
there is a trial of the spirits that is demanded of the Christian ; but do not 
let all be rejected because much is contrary to personal taste and feeling. 
There should be nothing more ardently desired than revival, and where 
there is any indication of it, there should Christian wisdom be found 
tempering and directing Christian zeal. Further still, in the light of 
all the experience gained through the results of revivals, should not 
Christian wisdom consider whether some readjustment or adaptation of 
the offices, methods, and ministries of the Church might not tend to 
the enrichment and enlivenment of the spiritual life? Presbyterians 
believe that there is a Church government outlined in the New Testa- 
ment, and that it is a duty owed to the Lord to adhere to that outline. 
But it is an outline rather than a rigid, inelastic rule ; and within it, 
according to the varying necessities of varying times, there is room for 
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diversity of ministries. Order should never be antagonistic to life ; 


life should never be allowed to wander outside of order. Surely George 
Eliot’s is the true conception— 


‘“‘ Beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.” 


It is a question which becomes more and more important every day, 
whether the Church order might not be more comprehensive than it is ; 
whether there might not be licenses given to approved men who have 
power in stirring the hearts of people, in presenting the Gospel with 
fulness and freedom, who are fitted for special evangelistic work, although 
not fitted for the pastorate. I am glad to acknowledge the good example 
in this matter which has been set by the Free Church of Scotland. I 
would extend the Church’s licenses still further. We have in all churches 
an irregular army of Sabbath-school teachers, missionaries, and workers. 
I would have provision that a distinct Church imprimatux be ready for 
all in any such capacity who are found fit. But, having regard to the 
evangelist’s office, to have it distinctly in the sphere of authority 
would do much to prevent Plymouthism, and in many ways to disengage 
the revival from some objectionable but not infrequent concomitants. 
I specialise this aspect, but there are other aspects of a time of move- 
ment suggestive of lessons which no Church should be above learning, 
lessons bearing on the issue, how to retain the increased force, and 
go on unto perfection ; how to secure that the revival, instead of being 
a height only for a season, leaving the hollows deeper than before, may 
be perpetuated in a revived Church—ordinances and agencies more 
instinct with the Spirit, family life more religious in its tone and 
atmosphere, and personal godliness, “righteousness, and true holiness ” 
deepened and confirmed. 


Having thus, I hope with moderation, indicated the place and signifi- 
cance of the revival and the tone of thought towards it which should be 
assumed, I may be allowed briefly to notice what in, or as issuing from, 
recent revivals has prevented the sympathy of many sincerely religious 
persons, and not, as I think, altogether without cause. “A revival of 
religion,” said a friend to me lately, ‘is one thing ; the revivalism which 
has developed among us is another. I want the one, I turn away from the 
other.” On asking what was meant by “revivalism” I was told, “ It is 
scarcely definable, but an incident will illustrate it. A worthy Christian 
woman coming out of a meeting some time ago was accosted by a lad, 
she said, not out of his teens, with the question, ‘ Have you found Christ ?’ 
She answered, ‘I never knew that He had been lost.’” My friend’s 
anecdote is suggestive of some ways of action prevalent among us as to 
whose wisdom I am more than doubtful, and which, I am certain, offend 
many to whom evangelical truth is precious. 

The “lad not out of his teens” is an example of a practice which has 
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been too much encouraged—that of sending out youths, persons pro- 
fessing to have been converted, before they have been confirmed in the 
faith, to preach on streets, address meetings, do the work of an evan- 
gelist. St. Paul, speaking of those to be sent forth to teach, is careful 
to enjoin—‘“ Not a novice,” not one newly come to the faith, “lest, being 
lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil.” But 
novices are allowed, are often urged, to teach, with infinite harm to 
themselves, as the apostle predicted, and the risk of doing hurt to 
religion by crude and often foolish expositions of Divine things. I know 
that it is not always so, that sometimes there is power going with the 
words of the “novice,” but the cases are exceptional, and whatever 
power is manifest would be far more healthily realised in more private 
ways of preaching Christ. There is besides the novice a.class of preachers 
from which I, for one, am repelled—persons announced as “ fiddlers,” 
“converted butchers,” and so forth. In large cities there is room for 
many kinds of agents, but all who would protect religion from a false 
sensationalism should unite in repressing the tendency to attract people 
by this species of announcement, and the expectation of hearing experi- 
ences and stories of conversions. 

So, too, the question, ‘“‘ Have you found Christ ?” is illustrative of a 
sort of address, I will not call it teaching, which largely bulks in 
evangelistic meetings. I would not take the part of the critie in 
speaking of such meetings, carping at this and objecting to that ; but, 
as one who sees in them an instrument of usefulness, and desires their 
success, I notice frankly some defects. The aim, as it seems to me, is 
too often only to arouse, to stir the feelings. There are more ways of 
spiritual stimulus than one. Excited appeal, whilst all the while there 
is no real opening up of the message of Eternal Love, may produce 
impressions, for the time powerful, but it does not convey percep- 
tions of truth. Whether the sensational, rather than the perceptional, is 
not frequently the region of the evangelistic address is a point open 
to discussion. And, speaking generally, I would thus discriminate the 
strength and the weakness of the address. Its strength consists in the 
pointed appeal, the placing of the sinner face to face with God the Just, 
and then presenting the free grace, the wondrous love, of the redemp- 
tion in Christ, the practical application being a direct, urgent summons 
to every sinner to believe God’s testimony, to receive the salvation in 
Christ, and so to realise the eternal life. The weakness is near to this 
its strength. The act of personal faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ is 
often separated from. its co-factor, repentance towards God. I have felt of 
late that there has been a serious want as to this. The plough has not 
gone deep enough into the soil of the character ; there has been too 
much of the easy passage into the kingdom of a mere ery, “ Believe, and 
you receive it. Believe, and you shall live.” And with this I would con- 
join an imperfect idea of conversion ; the idea that it is an isolated 
experience, once:and only onee realised ; whereas in the deeper teaching 
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of the New Testament it is the beginning of the individual’s response 
to God, renewed day by day; not a mere momentary act, but a life, 
the life of conscious surrender to the will and love of God. Finally, I 
ald, that whilst “holiness through faith” has come to be a prominent 
feature in exhortation, the root of the holiness demanded of Christians 
is not sufficiently apprehended. That root, undoubtedly, is the indwell- 
ing of the risen Christ, not merely in the personal believer, but in the 
Church which is His body. The Epistle to the Ephesians is the 
wonderful setting forth of this 
away lying and speak truth, the motive presented is—‘“ For we are 
members one of another.” But this corporate life—this life of fellow- 
ship with Christ in His Church, of which the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is the symbol—is seldom recognised in the evangelistic meeting. 
The only matter is, the individual relation to Jesus. Precious, indeed— 
yea, the first matter to every one ; but the relation to Christ should be 
set forth in its fulness of objective truth as well as subjective influence. 
When the evangelist passes on to the pastor; when the meeting leads 
into the Lord’s table, then there is progress in the work of faith. 
Because this is not the design, and not the fulfilment, revivalism is 
often found wanting. 

Indeed, the tendency to separate evangelistic work from the organisa- 
tions and sacraments of the Church requires, | cannot but think, to be 
cuarded against. Committees, unions, societies, acting independently 
of Church authority, outside the lines of recognised Church influence, 
represent a serious danger. t believe that, where such independ- 
ence is visible, the fault lies quite as much at the door of the churches 
as at that of the unions. There are jealousies and suspicions on the part 
of ministers, obstructions thrown in the way of zeal by oftice-bearers, 
which afford, at least, a pretext for separatist action. Be this as it may, 
evangelistic halls should be regarded as simply ingathering-places, 
offering a ground, apart from denominational differences, on which the 
invitations of the Gospel can be proclaimed, and men and women may 
be prepared for their place and responsibility in the communion of the 
body of Christ. 

Revival, not revivalism, is the blessing to be longed for. The ¢sin 
at the end of a word makes a difference. Mr. Haweis, of London, in 
the preface to his “ Arrowy Words,” tells us that ‘Evangelicalism, as 
a system of thought, has expired.” He is pleased to add, that “it is 
religion without philosophy.” But what is evangelicalism? Define 
the system of thought, and we shall see whether it has expired. 
So with revivalism. What the term covers is not clear, but what- 
ever it covers, I keep the revival and reject the ism. The field of 
revival is the Church, the congregation of the baptised. A revivec 
Church, with a new love in the heart and tenderness in the voice, with 
a new ‘consciousness of its standing, and, as the fruit, a recovery of 
many of those gifts of the Holy Ghost which are its endowment, would 
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be, in a sense and in a degree never yet realised, the Evangelist of the 
world, preparing the way of the Lord. J. MARSHALL LANG, 
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[* giving some account of the progress of Presbyterianism and 
synodical institutions in the various Evangelical Churches of 
y Germany, I will attempt only a short sketch, contining myself to the 
events of the present century, and more particularly to the period from 

the year 1813 onwards. 

In this period three epochs are to be noted—first, the period of the War 
of Independence and of the Church Union, 1813-1830 ; then the period 
of political liberalism and constitutionalism, 1830-1848 ; and lastly, the 
period of separation between Church and State, from 1848 to the present 


time. Each of these: has its own characteristic features. 
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The period of the War of Independence and of the Church Union in 
Germany was a time when, after much oppression and national humilia- 
tion, and after prolonged torpidity of religious life, there came an 
awakening of piety, faith, and Christian activity. A fresh, warm breath 
as of spring passed over the nation. No wonder that, among other 
things, the need of Church reorganisation made itself felt at such a 
time. Movements among the people in this direction were met on the 
part of the Prussian Government by the nomination, in 1814, of an 
assembly of clergymen to confer together on the reform of the Church 
constitution in the eastern provinces of the kingdom. Their first recom- 
mendation was that the consistories, which had been dissolved in 1808, 
should be re-established, with a supreme consistory at their head. (A 
consistory is a council appointed by the evangelical sovereign for admin- 
istration of Church affairs, and composed jointly of ministers and jurists.) 
They recommended also that presbyteries should be set up from among 
the congregations, and synods convened. The result was that the consis- 
tories were re-established in 1815 ; but as for the presbyteries and synods, 
the Church had at first to content itself with promises and hopes. By 
a law of 2nd January, 1817, presbyteries and provincial synods were 
promised, and the hope of a general synod was held out. 

For some years after, people were occupied with proposals ; but except 
plan-making, nothing came out of the movement. At first they had 
plenty to interest them in connection with union and church service. 
Besides that, in Wurtemberg they proceeded to arrange the so-called 
Church Conventions (Airchenconvente) in such manner that they should 
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not any longer originate merely with the civil council of the parish, 
but should be chosen, to some extent, by the members of the Church. 
This was a step towards the presbyterial organisation which the synod 
(i. e., the consistory, along with the General ‘Superintendents) moved for 
in 1821. But this plan likewise was not carried into effect. 

In Rhenish Bavaria, however, and in Baden, in consequence of the 
Union, the Church constitution was changed to one of a presbyterial and 
synodical type. In Rhenish Bavaria this took place so early as 1818. 
The Protestants, of the Lutheran and Reformed confessions, who belonged 
at that time to the Rhine district, begged of King Max-Joseph that they 
might unite with each other in one Evangelical Christian Church. The 
request was graciously received, and a General Synod was granted to 
determine precisely the kind of union that was to be effected. In 
consequence of this arrangement, the union of Lutherans and Reformed 
in Rhenish Bavaria was carried through, and a united Church constitu- 
tion introduced which embraced elements of two kinds. According to 
Lutheran custom, a provincial consistory, appointed by the sovereign, 
takes the lead in carrying on the government of the Church ; but, 
according to Reformed precedent, presbyteries, diocesan synods, and 
provincial synods have been introduced throughout the whole 
Church of the province. This combined Church constitution was a 
means towards the accomplishment of union between Lutherans and 
Reformed. 

The proceedings in the Grand Duchy of Baden were precisely similar. 
The upper district, the Margraviate Baden-Durlach, was Lutheran, and 
was governed by a ducal consistory (Kirchenrath), to which superin- 
tendents, pastors, and congregations were subject. In the lower district, 
belonging to the Palatinate, the Reformed confession prevailed, in 
accordance with which every parish in the district had a presby- 
tery ; and courts of appeal—provincial and general synods—were held. 
Latterly, however, though these arrangements subsisted, they were 
(lestitute of any special strength or life. But as soon as the two districts 
were united under one prince—Charles Frederick—he strove to smooth 
out the existing diversities of Church constitution ; and the work of 
union between the two evangelical confessions was happily completed 
by the General Synod of 1821. The constitution of the United Church 
of Baden was so arranged that the consistory had the sovereign 
Church power; but each congregation got its presbytery (kirchen 
gemeinderath.) District synods were held ; and the right of sharing in 
Church legislation was given to the General Synod. 

In Prussia, during the following years, the new liturgy (‘‘ Agende’”’), 
which was introduced by royal authority in order to check caprice in 
worship, proved the occasion of a return to Presbyterian and synodical 
principles. Schleiermacher on this occasion raised his powerful voice 
on behalf of a Church autonomy, exercised through synods and pres- 
byteries, in opposition to the royal Church government.  (Pacificus 
H 
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sincerus: ‘“ Uber das liturgische Recht evangelischer Landesfiirsten,” 
1824.) And his opinion carried great weight. 


II. 


The second period begins with the year 1830. Through the blow 
struck by the French Revolution of July, political commotions took 
place likewise in Germany, in the direction of efforts to liberalise 
constitutional arrangements ‘in the State. Corresponding movements 
spread also through the sphere of Church life. In the same year, 
1830, the jubilee of the Augsburg Confession was celebrated. This, 
too, gave an impulse to those Christians who took an interest in Church 
movements. Both events conspired to commend the idea of Church 
representation. This idea was advocated partly in treatises, written 
by theologians as well as jurists, and partly in proposals made by 
liberal members in various German Diets. In these discussions it 
was usual to start from the law of nature, from the very idea of a free 
society, and to draw the conclusion, that the inalienable right of every 
society to regulate and control its own affairs belonged to the Evangelical 
Church. But the objects mainly contemplated in it were only the 
rights of the Church, and the authority of its officers; and little regard 
was had to the duties of the flock and of its office-bearers towards the 
Lord Himself, or to men’s souls. Hence, what they specially strove 
for was, limitation of the royal Church government and of the power 
of the consistory ; and they were not sufficiently desirous of the 
edification of Church members, or the promotion of the inner life of 
the Church of Christ. The eye was directed upwards, to the head of 
the Church system, not downwards, to the congregations. When they 
strove for district synods, they greatly overlooked the ordinary regula- 
tion of the separate parishes. In the sixteenth century, when the 
Presbyterian form of Church government was organised, the interests 
of Church discipline formed the impelling consideration. The office of 
elders was introduced chiefly as a means of furthering this object. But 
in Germany, at this time, nothing could have been further from the 
thoughts of men than the idea of Church discipline. 

Nor did the endeavours to which we have adverted produce substantial 
fruit; they led to no real settling of the proposed Church arrangements. 
The governments of the various countries opposed them, having come. to 
feel some anxiety on account of the political commotions. Among the 
people, too, in many cases, a deep distrust set in against them: behind 
the proposed Church representation, they scented a “ Church State” and 
hierarchical hankerings. 

“Is it to be regretted now that the efforts then made proved fruitless? 
We think not. On the contrary, it is a fact which shows clearly that 
the living Christ reigns indeed, and continues to be with His Church 
even unto the end. There was imminent danger at that time that the 
Church constitution might be constructed solely on abstract theories, 
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and without regard to the experience and history of the Protestant 
Church; that it might be reared in virtue of a hasty inspiration, heedless 
of the true wants of life, and without regard to the congregations; nay, 
that the Church might be drawn into the political stream and tossed 
in the terrible whirlpool of the time. 

The Prussian Government, on its part, acted with prudence and con- 
sideration. The subject was treated according to practical wants, and 
not according to mere theories, when, in 1843, the district synods 
(Kreissynoden) were summoned. These and the provincial synods saw 
truly that it would be salutary to continue the existing constitution, to 
restore to the consistories their original meaning and position, to appoint 
synodical meetings at regular periods, and to introduce members of the 
congregations to the various branches of Church authority. The 
Prussian General Synod (1846) constructed a plan, on the model of 
the Westphalian Presbyterial and Synodical Constitution, and expressed 
the unanimous wish that a new Church organisation might now be 
introduced as soon as possible. The events of succeeding years showed 
that this idea of the Prussian General Synod was thoroughly well timed. 


III. 


With the year 1848 began a new epoch of Presbyterian development 
in Germany. I call it the time of separation between Church and State. 
The French Revolution of February found an echo on German soil. 
In the popular meetings during March, stormy demands were heard,— 
among other things, for Church reorganisation. The Parliament in 
Pranlktort- on-the- Wain placed on its heme, as one of the watchwords, 
“Separation between Church and State.” In consequence, the enemies 
of Christianity cherished the secret thought of driving the Church from 
the daylight of public life and national law, and of consigning it to the 
obscure corners of conventicles and sects. The watchword of the 
politicians of the day was, “ Sovereignty of the People.” Thence arose 
the plan of a Democratic Church Republic—an idea by no means new, 
but already in the century of the Reformation advocated by thinkers 
of the Reformed Confession, such as Jean Morelli and Peter Ramus. 
These were threatening signs of the times. Yet this period also achieved 
good, under the gracious guardianship and guidance of God. It brought 
a more correct recognition of what is truly necessary ; it led to a purer 
distinction between what is Cesar’s and what is God’s ; and it gave an 
impulse to true Church reform in the direction of Presbyterian self- 
government. 

In Prussia, affairs at first threatened to take a critical turn. The 
Minister of Church Affairs, Count Schwerin, published a proposal for the 
election of a general assembly, on the basis of universal suffrage, without 
making a good standing in the Church a necessary qualification for the 
voters. But so loud and unanimous a protest arose, on the part of the 
friends of the kingdom of God, and from the Church authorities, that 
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the proposal had to be withdrawn. From the fate of this ill-starred 
attempt to construct a building from the top downwards, it became 
evident that the other method was the right one; that the Church 
constitution must be formed from below upwards ; regular order being 
first established in each congregation by means of presbyteries or boards 
of elders (that is, in English, church sessions). 

Meanwhile, proposals for Church reform were brought forward in 
other evangelical States of Germany—e.y., in Hanover and Wurtem- 
berg, in Hesse-Cassel, Mecklenburg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt. At 
first, a general synod was attained nowhere save in Oldenburg, where, 
by 15th August, 1849, a radical and liberal Church constitution, with a 
eonsistory chosen by the synod, came into existence. But this constitu- 
tion was so far from being either prudent or appropriate, that ere four 
years had passed, on 11th April, 1853, it had to be altered in essential 
particulars. The plan proposed in the Rhenish Palatinate was also of 
such a kind that the lesson to be learned from it was how not to make 
a Church constitution. All the more delightful was it, in striking 
contrast with the storminess and impetuosity of the times, to witness 
the true consideration, and the really evangelical sentiment and 
action that appeared in the General Synod of Bavaria, in January 
and February, 1849. 

The friends of Church government waited calmly, and gained time ; 
and, meanwhile, a reaction in public opinion became apparent. As 
tempers cooled, the eyesight became clearer. People became convinced 
that the only sensible and salutary method was to begin building from 
beneath, not from above; to start, not with the general synod, but 
with the congregations and their membership. It was in this way 
that originally, under the guidance of God, presbyterial and synodical 
arrangements were introduced during the century of the Reformation, 
alike in Geneva, France, and Scotland. 

In Prussia, the principles of an evangelical Church constitution for 
the eastern provinces were made public on 29th June, 1850. The 
intention was not to give a complete organisation, to be introduced at 
once, but to lay down definitely the regulative principles necessary for 
it. The constitution must first arise out of the voluntary action of the 
Church itself; and next the regulation of congregations must be 
arranged with the co-operation of the congregations themselves. This 
step was indeed vigorously opposed both by the Right and by the Left 
(that is, by Conservatives and by Liberals) ; but it did not fail to meet 
with joyful and approving acceptance, and satisfactory tendencies towards 
_good results here and there appeared. As a consequence, however, of 
the order of 29th June, 1850, Presbyterian Church government was 
realised only in detached churches in different parts of the land. The 
royal decree, with a view to carry out Church order everywhere, 
then communded that in all communities where no Church board 
existed one of the above sort should be established ; and through 
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the royal mandate of 10th September, 1873, in the eight older 
provinces of the Prussian kingdom the definite establishment of con- 
gregational and synodical organisation, and then of district and 
provincial synods, was sanctioned and proclaimed. In accordance 
with this decree, a good arrangement for Church inspection was intro- 
duced, and as the result, at the beginning of the year 1875, the first 
regular provincial synods were assembled ; and after an extraordinary 
general synod (of 31st October, 1875) had considered and approved the 
proposal for a general synodical arrangement, the latter was declared, 
with royal sanction, on 20th January, 1876, as the order of Church 
government for the eight older provinces of Prussia. For the actual 
meeting of this Prussian General Synod, people are now looking with 
intense eagerness, not only within the Prussian monarchy, but also in 
the rest of evangelical Germany. 

In several German states “ general synods” have already been held, 
sometimes repeatedly. Those evangelical churches of Germany in which 
elders are elected, church sessions held, and synods of ministers and 
elders periodically assembled, count a population of about twenty 
millions of souls and embrace twelve thousand parishes. In the breasts of 
all true friends of the kingdom of God there is a strong conviction that 
the time has come when the Church of Jesus Christ must maintain its 
independence, not only over against the State, but also in opposition to the 
inclinations of many who desire to see the prevalence of something like 
State omnipotence. Add to this the conviction that, at present, this 
independence cannot be secured and defended to good purpose, except 
on the footing of a Presbyterian and synodical C ‘hurch organisation. 

Gorrnarp LECHLER. 


MERLE D’AUBIGNE AND HIS WORK 
AS HISTORIAN. 


we of our readers are aware that this closing volume* leaves 
the work of the lamented author still uncompleted. It gives 
us some twenty years of the reforming movement in Spain, with a 
separate fragment on the strange story of Queen Joanna. Then the 
history of the English Reformation, already commenced in previous 
volumes, is resumed, and brought down to the death of Henry VIII., in 
1547. Some sketches from the German portion of the great battlefield, 
especially a rather careful sketch of the Miinster fanaticism, and a 
narrative of Luther’s last illness, fill up the volume. So the reader 
finds himself in the artist’s studio, surrounded by the materials designed 


* History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné. Translated by William L. R. Cates. Vol. VIII. London, 1878. 
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for a more perfect whole, that shall never be finished. We cannot but 
wish it had been possible for us to have had D’ Aubigné’s History completed, 
as we cannot but wish also we could have had Macaulay’s. Yet the 
imperfect work, and the unfinished fragments, may be felt to have a 
pathos and a propriety of their own.* They carry our thoughts from 
the work to the workman, who wished to render us further service, but 
might not. They touch us with a sense of the common conditions of 
those who make history, and those who write it—both alike broken oft 
amid their purposes. 


Eheu! quid homines sumus ? 
Vanescimus sicuti fumus ; 
Vana, vana terrigenum sors, 
Cuncta dissipat improba mors ! 


Such a close deprecates, silently but powerfully, the application to the 
work of too absolute a standard of criticism, since it reminds us that al! 
history, even when it seems completest, is partial and imperfect. It is, 
at best, an approximation which human effort carried thus far, but 
failed to carry further. 

Looking at the work, and thinking of the author, one is reminded 
of the popular misappreciations of French character which so often 
prevail among us. There is a talkative, restless, egotistical personage, 
who does duty in the popular mind as the representative of the Frenchi- 
man, with a clear, mobile intellect, a vivacious, sanguine disposition, 
full of agility and of levity, companionable, courteous, and vain. That 
is the popular exaggeration; it does, no doubt, bring before us one type 
of Frenchmen. Even of this type there are many varieties. And the 
resources of it have often been put to noble use, especially when some 
great passion has added widening and deepening influences to the 
native cheerfulness and courage. But there is at least one very different 
type of Frenchman. He is a grave, high-thinking man; he has as much 
fire in him as the other, or more, but it is revealed not by outbreaks, 
but by a high tension of his faculties and feelings. He is capable 
of great love, great wrath, and great scorn. There are chords in him 
which vibrate readily to noble ideas, and he gives prompt effect to them ; 
instead of levity, a certain over-strained severity is the imputation most 
readily brought against him. He affects an ideal life in simple outward 
forms ; he carries the point of honour very high, yet so as to avoid the 
fanfaronade which is ascribed to the stage Frenchman. Now and then 
one sees this inward type reflected in the very form of the outer man, 
which then offers a countenance of regular, perhaps of classic, outlines 


* The preface to the first volume of the work, after stating all that the author desired 
and hoped to accomplish, ended thus :—“ May we be allowed to transcribe here a passage 
of Scripture, often in our minds, ‘ Ye know not what shall be on the morrow. For what 
is your life ? it is but a vapour, which appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. 
For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that.’” 
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with a certain stern graving of the lines, bespeaking fire within, 
repressed and reined by a powerful control. This is a type in which 
some very great Frenchmen have been cast, though, of course, like 
other modes of character, it can be associated with various degrees of 
intellectual eminence. Calvin was such a Frenchman. And _ though 
very different in many ways from Calvin, D’Aubigné’s morale approached 
to this type, certainly far more than it did to that first described. 

It is between thirty and forty years since we first saw D’Aubigné. 
He was worth seeing. His tall, square, somewhat gaunt figure ; his 
massive face with the lofty forehead, the thick grizzled eyebrows, and 
the earnest eyes ; the conscious dignity of his manner, as of one who 
claimed respect, and knew that he aimed high ; the air of reserve, due 
partly to his imperfect mastery of English for purposes of conyersa- 
tion ;—all this made a striking whole, and left a vivid picture on the 
memory. At that time he had published some three volumes of his 
“History of the Reformation,” and English and American booksellers 
had already found out that it paid them to circulate translations. Many 
readers among us were already feeling the charms of a narrative which 
carried all readers along so delightfully and so profitably. Since then two 
other volumes of the same work and eight of the separate ‘“ History of 
the Reformation in the time of Calvin” have been given to the world. 

D’Aubigné had a special hereditary right to claim interest in the 
Reformation, for his family had been driven from France on account of 
their Protestantism, and had found refuge in Geneva. Moreover, in the 
female line he claimed descent from that resolute and faithful D’ Aubigné 
who was the companion of Henry of Navarre. On this score he added 
D’Aubigné to his own name, which was originally Merle only. The 
friends of his earlier days never spoke of him otherwise than as M. Merle. 
But if he could lay just claim to the inheritance of noble memories, 
there was little in the Geneva of his youthful days to awaken him to 
their true significance. When M. Merle studied divinity, true faith was 
dead. He, like others, was content to take the version of Christianity 
that was current—Socinian in its doctrine, and worldly in its temper. It 
was his awakening to spiritual life, in connection with the doctrine of 
salvation by grace, that awoke his interest in the Reformation. Robert 
Haldane’s visit to Geneva proved the turning-point for his, as for many 
other fruitful lives. Perhaps there was an unconscious preparation for 
Haldane’s work in the very baldness of the teaching and practice which 
in Geneva called itself Christianity. A new age was opening for Europe. 
Young and ardent minds, however little touched as yet by Divine truth, 
may well have felt the want of something more inspiring than what 
they found around them. But if this preparation existed, it was 
negative and unconscious. Empeytaz had published his “Considera- 
tions on the Divinity of Jesus Christ,’ a vindication of forgotten or 
rejected truth. It produced great excitement. An outery arose against 
it. The students took part for themselves; and Merle was chairman at 
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the meeting at which the students, with only two dissentients, expressed 
their indignation at the orthodox disturber of the peace. That represented 
the doctrinal side. As to tone of life, the writer well remembers the 
illustration which another well-known member of that Genevan circle 
once gave him of the spiritual temper of the place. “ You may judge,” 
he said, “how we needed Haldane’s visit, and what a change it made, 
when I tell you that, when one of the professors of divinity invited us to 
supper, we all, professor and students, got tipsy together, and finished 
by joining hands and dancing round the table.” 

Then came Haldane. His strength lay in the grasp he had of the 
Epistle to the Romans. The same message that inspired the life of 
Luther, echoed, three hundred years after, in those animated conversa- 
tions round the Scotchman’s table at Geneva, and made new men of those 
young Swiss and French students. Merle was not among the earliest 
visitors of Haldane, but ere long he too joined the party. He had 
heard of Haldane as the English gentleman who talked so much about 
the Bible. Ere long he met him, and heard him maintain, in connec- 
tion with a chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the doctrine of man’s 
natural corruption. -He was not disposed to receive the doctrine, but 
Haldane’s extraordinary power in the Scriptures soon put before him 
an overwhelming mass of proof on the subject. “Yes,” said the young 
man at last, ‘‘ I do see this doctrine in the Bible.” ‘‘ You see it in the 
sible,” said Mr. Haldane, “but do you see it in your own heart ?” 
That question is said to have been the beginning of Merle’s serious 
impressions. 

This intercourse with Haldane fell in the early part of 1817 ; and as 
the effects of it on his student friends became apparent, Geneva became 
a very uncomfortable place for them to live in, for there was plenty of 
persecution. In the end of the year Merle went to Germany to prosecute 
further theological study there. It was the tricentenary of the Reforma- 
tion. The Germans were celebrating the occasion enthusiastically. 
Most of them might be far enough from an intelligent sympathy with 
the main message of the Reformation. Still they looked back to it as 
an era of German freedom, progress, and glory. The experiences of the 
preceding years of the nineteenth century, alike by their humiliations 
and their heroisms, had disposed the nation to revive with eagerness 
the memories of a time when German ideas had revolutionised the 
world, and when a heroic German leader was Europe’s foremost man. 
The young Genevan met troops of people on their way to Wartburg. 
Thither he turned his steps too. He stood in Eisenach amid excited and 
picturesque crowds of students. He passed through the rooms of the 
castle at Wartburg, in which Luther’s voluntary captivity was spent, and 
which witnessed such memorable mental conflicts, such memorable literary 
labours. He filled his mind with the associations of the place ; and 
there and then the idea of his life’s work arose. <A few weeks after 
(November, 1817) he sketched the outline of the plan to the accom- 
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plishment of which he proposed to devote himself. Next year, at Berlin, 
Neander confirmed his resolution to concentrate his powers on historical 
research connected with the Reformation. The conviction and inward 
sense of life in Christ had made Neander himself an historian of the 
Church. The conviction and inward sense of salvation by grace set on 
Merle D’Aubigné to write the story of the Reformation. 

The works which were thus originated have been undeniably popular. 
They have also made good their character on the score of substantial 
accuracy and fairness. Detraction has been able merely to point 
out some of those inaccuracies which inevitably befall the historian in 
traversing large spaces of history and mastering large masses of litera- 
ture: inaccuracies about which those who have a turn that way make a 
great deal of fuss, but about which, really intelligent and thoughtful 
readers, quite resolutely, and quite reasonably, refuse to care one farthing. 
Besides that, something has been said, and may fairly enough be said, on 
questions of literary art,—whether the space given to topics is always 
duly proportioned to their relative importance, whether his reflections 
are not interposed perhaps too often. One can give and take on 
these points, but after all is said, D’Aubigné keeps his rank as a remark- 
able literary artist, who knew his business, and who proved his skill by 
his success. 

Perhaps D’Aubigné’s reputation is most apt to be assailed in the way 
of acknowledging his popularity, following up the acknowledgment, 
however, with an invidious “but.” Popular, but not philosophic ; 
popular, but not intellectual ; his story and his moral tuned to a mode 
of mind which, because it is general, is not select, nor, according to an 
intellectual standard, elevated. These, or such as these, are the criticisms 
one sometimes hears from self-constituted judges. It is worth while 
to consider a little how this matter stands. 

Now the great quality which sustains the popularity of D’Aubigné’s 
history is this—that it is vivid. It reproduces, with great power, the 
tide of human life in which the events took shape ; it sets before us the 
convictions, the passions, the interests that drove men on, uttered in the 
language, and clothed in the colours of the time. This is not done, as 
has been insidiously imputed, by efforts of idle fancy or rhetorical ampli- 
fication. It is effected by a minute study of the physiognomy of the time, 
as it may be discovered in individual men, and in specific instances ; 
and by a sympathetic appreciation and reproduction of it, so as to bring 
the reader face to face with that forgotten past. This is no cheap and 
vulgar way of becoming popular. It is a great form of historical 
success. Many an historian who aims at being philosophic and intel- 
lectual, merely describes and discusses the metaphysical essences of the 
forces, the passions, the beliefs that made the past. This very respect- 
able kind of work is often dull, and not always highly instructive. 
The chief cause of its failure lies here—that until you awake people to 
a lively sense of what the past was, they cannot, even with the best of 
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goodwill, achieve a very lively interest in the question how it came to 
be. To make the very story exhibit, as it goes, the individual and 
social life out of which the events arose, and in which they took shape, 
is the very triumph of the historical imagination and the historical art 
combined. To see this, and so see it as to show it, is surely a great 
part of the problem of history. 

Not without an eye to criticism passed upon his previous work, 
D’Aubigné wrote thus in his Preface to the History of the Reformation 
in the time of Calvin— 

“The author believes firmly that if history is to have truth, it must 
have life. The events of past times, in the days when they were pass- 
ing, were not like those great museums of Rome or Paris, in the galleries 
of which we see ar ranged, one after another, statues of marble, mummies, 
and tombs. You may be very sure there were beings in those days 
who thought, and felt, and spoke. Let the history do its best, the 
picture will always have less life than the reality.” .. . “There are 
people who, when they meet in a narrative with a saying or a con- 
versation, immediately assume it to be a pure invention. Do they 
suppose the people who have played a part in the world were dumb ? 
I grant some histories would seem to indicate as much; they are not 
speaking pictures.” And after illustrating the method he approved, he 
exclaims, “I love this true history rather than those purely intel- 
lectual compositions in which the actors appear denuded of their 
own speech, even of their own life! The ambition of such an historian 
dloes not, I confess, appear to me to be very lofty.” He adds, “ Having 
thus declared for the better method, I must yet remember, to my 
sorrow— 


‘To preach is easy, but to practise hard.’ 


And when I look at my work I must confess, with one of old, Deteriova 
sequor !” 

Notwithstanding this modest self-depreciation, D’Aubigné not only 
aimed at the right method, but he largely succeeded. He succeeded, 
not merely by culling and reproducing notable sayings and striking 
incidents, but by a much more inward sympathy, which coloured his 
narrative, and made those sayings and incidents themselves significant 
to his own mind, and, through him, luminous to his readers. Perhaps 
it may be objected that he does not adequately exhibit the philosophic 
conception and appreciation of the life which he presents. An 
historian, it may be said, as far as the case admits of it, should 
make his readers conscious, and keep them conscious, of those prin- 
ciples of human society, those laws of the moral world, which, 
often unconsciously, work through the conscious passions and efforts 
of the crowd, which regulate the course of affairs, and at the same 
time judge it. We reply, that an historian’s first duty is not to 
sacrifice his main object for an accessory one. How far D’Aubigné was 
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able to perform, and how far he did perform, the oftice demanded of 
him, is, for the rest, very much a matter of opinion. For the question 
comes to be—What are the main and regulative principles applicable to 
a passage of history like the Reformation? This, at least, must be 
remembered, that when you come to great upheavings like the Refor- 
mation, you have in hand phenomena and forces, which the historian 
is more likely to wrong than to interpret by his philosophising. They 
are too great. A long and various study of many patient minds 
may do something towards shedding that kind of light upon them. 
But they cannot be studied to the bottom, and so they cannot be 
represented from the root by any one. An historian shows a far truer 
appreciation of the problem in such cases, by throwing himself sympa- 
thetically on the human experiences and ettorts, which he can understand 
as facts and forces, than by producing his cut and dry formule, and 
placing the elements of a great revolution in what seem to him their 
appropriate pigeon-holes. 

If, however, we look a little more closely into the narrative of 
D’Aubigné, we shall perhaps find reason to acknowledge that his success 
dlepends on a certain limitation in the scope of his effort. It is not, in 
fact, the whole Reformation conflict in all its elements that D’ Aubigné 
so successfully makes to live again. It is chiefly one element, the most 
important and the greatest. He succeeds all the more in rendering 
that so well, because it attracts his main strength. He perfectly 
sympathised with it, he thoroughly understood it, and thus all his 
powers were cordially drawn into the task of reproducing it. 

To succeed thoroughly and equally in performing the same service for 
wll the leading elements of such a period, would be the work of a 
master indeed. Perhaps no historian can be named, whom one can 
imagine as having thus succeeded. But in so far as a man might 
succeed in such a task, he must seek a somewhat different kind of 
success, and by somewhat different methods, from those which we find 
exhibited in D’Aubigné. The universal and impartial insight into all 
elements, and sympathy with all, could hardly be combined with the 
same thoroughness of insight and of sympathy for any. As the work 
gained in equal proportioning of representation, it could hardly fail to 
lose in depth and power of local painting. Such a writer must detach 
himself, and hold himself at a certain distance from all the eager life he 
speaks of. The sympathy, by the aid of which he gives again the 
passion and the faith of the various contending currents, cannot be in 
this case the sympathy of conviction. It must be that kind of sym- 
pathy which finds its characteristic utterance in the form of humour : 
which looks with love and pity into all experiences of men’s hearts and 
lives, but does so with a certain curiosity and detachment. No doubt, 
in this way a master may produce great effects, triumphing over 
difficulties. But in order to do this, he must have great powers of 
compression. He who will do justice, in this way, to all the moving 
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elements of a great time, has much business on his hands. He must 
resort to stenographic methods. He must contrive shorthand ways of 
sending a flash of light across a person ora scene.* Now, every reader 
knows that D’Aubigné does not work by stenographic methods : nor 
indeed does he conceive his history at all in the way now indicated. 

What he does is to give adequate and vivid embodiment to that 
element in the life of the time which then moved the world, and 
made the Reformation. That element was the apprehension and the 
faith (then so potent) of salvation by grace. There were many quick 
forces in that stirring time. But this struck in among them all and 
took the mastery. This element lives before us in the pages of 
D’Aubigné. We see how strangely it ran and coruscated along 
all the lines of force in the world. We see how deeply and inwardly 
it held and inspired the hearts of men, and how it became a law for 
their thoughts and actions. We see how it determined for them 
the battle of life, with its efforts and passions, its anxieties and 
prayers, and how it became for them the great cause—the tragedy 
of their time. We see how other things, touched by this master- 
influence, were subordinated and borne away. This is the vital 
element, vividly reproduced. Other elements are not so vividly appre- 
hended nor so vividly represented, except as contact with the one 
described vitalises them in that relation. No one supposes that 
D’Aubigné evinces such a sympathetic insight into the temper and 
genius of Rome and Rome’s advocates, as he does in the case of 
Wittemberg and Geneva. But neither does he so conceive and represent 
the native genius and drift of the Humanism, for instance,—nor of men 
like Erasmus: nor, again, does he so vitally apprehend the politics of 
the time, for which one must go to the admirably wise pages of Ranke. 
All these things D’Aubigné conceives after the manner of a very 
intelligent man who has spent a thousand times more pains on the 
period than his readers have done, and who knows all its elements 
correctly and well. But one great element he knows by a perfect 
sympathy, an entire conviction, an unvarying attraction. He conceives 
it from the inside ; it is alive for him wherever he meets it ; and all 
his powers are spontaneously ready to reproduce it in its original truth 
and force. 

The vindication of a history written from this point of view is not 
far to seek. This was the master-element, the key to the Reformation, 
and it is necessary to have it presented in its fullest strength and lite, 
if we are to understand that time. The want of this has made so many 
histories of the Reformation dead, doleful puzzles. Adequately to see 
it, and then adequately to show it, was no small performance. Few 
things in the world’s history can compare in point of impressiveness 
with that extraordinary movement by which, so rapidly, all over Europe, 


* This necessity explains some of the characteristic mannerisms of Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution.” 
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men’s hearts and minds flamed out into joyful sympathy with the 
teaching of the Apostle Paul. It is one of the incapacities of unbelief 
that it never can understand the Reformation ; and as there is a great 
deal of unbelief among believers, they too need help in order that even 


they may understand it. Rightly contemplated, it is a theme for 
the liveliest admiration and surprise. It is to this day legitimately 
fruitful of impressions as deep as they are wholesome. ~ Rossieuw 


S! Hilaire, not yet a believer in anything, came on the traces of the 
teformation, when preparing the history of Spain which was crowned 
by the Academy. He tried to understand the movement as it met him 
in that field, by extending his reading to the contemporary manifesta- 
tions throughout Europe. The extraordinary character of it arrested 
and fascinated his mind. The sense of the power which wrought so 
strangely led him to inquiries which satisfied him of its Divine authen- 
ticity, and made him a believer. 

D’Aubigné was qualified by his own spiritual experience to under- 
stand, in general, what this thing was that made the Reformation. To 
apprehend how it seized various men, allied itself to various characters, 
entered into combination with the various forces of the time, and moved 
the world, required, in addition, the genius of the historian. It belongs 
to the strength of his history that this element is represented in 
the forms in which it proved to be pervasive and assimilative. We 
do not look in D’Aubigné’s pages for subtle determination of the 
diversities which marked all the Protestant schools, nor for minute 
weighing of the merits of disputed theological questions. And it is well 
for the success of his work that it did not give great prominence to 
these things. They were destined, indeed, to thrust themselves into 
prominence, and by them we understand the after time ; but it is not 
by them we understand the Reformation. 

With these explanations, and in this sense, we regard D’Aubigné’s 
history as a great and remarkable service to knowledge and to faith. 
We welcome Thomas Carlyle, in his “Oliver Cromwell,” peering into 
this phenomenon of evangelical Christianity, always from the outside, 
yet always with profound respect, as well as intense curiosity, and giving 
us his studies upon it. Not less, certainly, do we welcome D’Aubigné, 
in a larger field, setting before us the same great force (by him con- 
ceived and understood from within), exhibited in the most splendid 
instance of its action at a great crisis of history. 

It was necessary for literature to have this history so written and 
from such a point of view, for without it literary material were incom- 
plete. But by the nature of the case the book is eminently a history 
for Protestants. They have a right to know what the cause they love 
once proved itself to be, when its dangers were greatest and its 
enemies strongest. This is, one might say, perhaps such a conception of 

the history as an enlightened Protestant of Reformation times might 
have longed to form for himself, but could not then reach. The 
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centuries have done their office in ascertaining fact, in criticising docu- 
ments, in appreciating characters, in sifting false reports, in burying 
baseless rumours, in cooling the hot suspicions and antagonisms which 
make correct contemporary appreciation impossible: and the history 
has benefited by all this. But it is still such a history as some 
staunch yet just Protestant of those days, if qualified with knowledge 
then impossible to be attained, might have written—a man resolute for 
the cause, as the right cause, the cause for a man to live and die in. 
Such a man would use his knowledge so as to avoid all injustice to 
opponents in his statements ; but he would not eminently care about 
the precise modes of feeling and conviction by which the indifferences 
or the hostilities of other parties were to be understood. It is a good 
deal so with D’Aubigné, and this precisely fits him to do his work of 
setting before us that thing in the Reformation which is best worth 
knowing.* 

His works, therefore, while they constitute a literary performance, 
most legitimate in conception, and admirable in execution, interest 
us, at the same time, as a memorable service to the cause of 
evangelical truth. When one reflects how uninteresting and uninflu- 
ential the story of the Church of Christ has commonly been made, 
how unfit to attract, or to thrill the Christians of later days, 
one learns to value more adequately this remarkable exception 
to a depressing rule. D’Aubigné has restored to the doctrines of 
salvation by grace and justification by faith, an effective testimony, 
which should never be allowed to sink out of mind. He has let this 
generation see what those doctrines proved to be; what light and 
power they carried with them three hundred years ago; how, 
through some capacious hearts and minds prepared by God, they moved 
the world. He has enabled thousands of Protestants to realise, as they 
never could have done but for him, the nobility of their spiritual 
ancestry ; he has made them feel as their own concern, the stir, the 
daring, the strife, the endurance, and the triumph of the Reformation. 
No doubt the story in all its essential and leading features had been 


* So far is this carried that D’Aubigné clearly enough frames his story in many 
passages so as to let us see not only how the thing was, as far as historical evidence can 
lead us to a decision, but also the contemporary Protestant way of reporting it, the Pro- 
testant impression of the character, motives, attainment of adversaries, as it was current 
at the time. This is often done with great skill ; and it adds immensely to the force 
with which the age is reproduced. It is so done that a careful reader will not be misled. 
But, no doubt, it thus becomes necessary to avoid taking all the shading which is thrown 
in from contemporary sources, au pied de la lettre, as guaranteed by the historian. For 
example, to name a trifling instance, in this last volume, p. 89, there is a fling at Piedro 
de Soto’s Latin. Nobody need doubt that Soto possessed plenty of good useful Latin of the 
theological kind. His position in the Church may be held to prove that (see Paul’s 
“History of the Council of Trent,’ by Courayer, ii. p. 310, 434). But his Latin was 
probably far from Ciceronian, and affected no sympathy with the purism of the Renais- 
sance ; on which account Enzinas might well feel entitled to shrug his shoulders at it. 
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told before. But D’Aubigné did much to make that story vital, to 
make men’s pulses beat with it, and their eyes swim with it. He has 
made nobler and higher-hearted Protestants of thousands of our people ; 
he has made them not merely more staunch but more spiritual—more 
alive to the inner kernel, the living heart of all that is valuable in 
Protestantism as a religious faith. This is a great service. It should 
always be remembered with gratitude and honour. _RosBert Ratny. 
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— defend theology one needs at the present day the courage of his 

convictions. Popular writers have seldom a good word to say for 
this department of inquiry, and thinkers of opposite schools, however 
much they may bite and devour one another while discussing questions 
pertaining to the rival philosophies, find a common delight in ridiculing 
theologians. It is difficult to say what effect the prevailing contempt 
with which this department is treated by literary men has had upon the 
members of the clerical profession. They, of course, could not join in 
this popular sport without some surrender of professional dignity ; and 
it may be wrong to attribute the reticence regarding dogma which is 
becoming quite common among them to a natural proneness to conform 
to the fashion of the world. But it is certain that since Spencer built 
his famous altar to the Unknowable, the worshippers at that shrine have 
been steadily on the increase, and even ecclesiastical dignitaries do not 
hesitate now to predict that the coming theology will be largely agnostic. 
Here, however, they may be mistaken, for discerning minds are already 
beginning to see that a philosophy of negations can have no coherency, 
and that a system must be dogmatic if it is to be abiding. Let us 
hope, then, that with the revival of metaphysical study, and the coming 
in of a more pronounced and positive fashion in philosophical opinion, 
there may come also a revival of interest in dogmatic theology. Let us 
hope, I say ; though at present, it must be confessed, it is somewhat 
discouraging to notice, on the one hand, the diffident and perplexed 
manner in which some of the plainest truths of revelation are referred 
to by avowed students of revelation; and, on the other hand, the 
dogmatic and confident tone in which men of science and philosophy 
speak of unproved hypotheses. There is no surer way of contributing 
to the spread of anti-scriptural opinion than for ministers of the Gospel, 
through failure to appreciate the rank of theology among the subjects of 
inquiry, to neglect the study of it ; and there is need, apparently, that 
ministers, if they would vindicate their self-respect, should institute 
inquiries regarding the dignity and the scope of their science. There 
may be some danger of our deferring to the oracles of science and 
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philosophy, until by-and-by we shall begin to beg pardon for having any 
opinions at all. It is distinctly said on every hand that theology ought 
not to live ; and those who say so generally assume to say it in the 
name of religion. It is a long-faced, serious scepticism with which we 
have to deal; when it assails religion it affects a solemn tone, and 
makes great profession of piety. If the Christian doctrine of immortality 
is discarded, it is because that doctrine, as is said, presents a selfish view 
of life, and “altruism” is the leading idea of the new ethic. If the 
doctrine of a Personal Creator is denied, it is because that doctrine, 
according to Mr. Hodgson (“Philosophy of Reflection’’), has been injurious 
to religion. If an attempt is made to write the “ Natural History of 
Atheism,” it turns out that “ Pulpits and Sundays” are to blame for 
prevailing unbelief. 

But the scientific men are particularly contemptuous in their tone. 
They treat theologians as Americans treat the Indians. If they mark 
out a “reservation,” and tell them to stay there, back they come in a 
little while, telling them to move on. Huxley and Tyndall are arch- 
offenders in this respect. As has been cleverly said :— 


“ We shall not soon forget the imposing figure of Professor Tyndall at the top 
of his tall ladder, with the hammer in his awful hand, nailing up that thundering 
board: Take notice! All parsons, poets, metaphysicians, and moralists among 
men or angels, who, after this date, may desire to meditate or philosophise in the 
domain of cosmogony, or in any province thereunto reaching, must submit all 
that they think, believe, or speak, to the control of what I call Science. Given 
at the Board of Control of Cosmogony, by order of their godships, Matter and 
his mother Must-be, and signed, John Tyndall, President” ( “ Philosophy without 
Assumptions”). 


Mr. Kirkman has himself reflected very unjustly on theologians and the 
Church ; but this fine piece of sarcasm goes far, we confess, toward 
atoning for his offence. 

The theologian’s present duty, then, is clear. He must do more 
than stand on the defensive. He must reply to those who are telling 
him that he has no voice in matters of science and philosophy, by 
showing that unless these accept the aid of theological conceptions 
there can be no true theory of the universe. And that is not all: 
the world has tried the experiment (with what result is well known) of 
allowing philosophy to manipulate fact ; it is only fair now that the 
experiment should be made of allowing fact to shape philosophy. What 
becomes of the evangelical history if a Pantheistic philosophy is adopted ? 
We know the answer to that question. But another question just as 
important is, What becomes of the pantheistic philosophy in view of the 
historic certainty of the life, death, and resurrection of Christ? And 
why, again, should the architectonic genius which is seeking to build 
the materials of knowledge into systems of “Cosmic Philosophy” be 
monopolised by Atheists? It is to be hoped that Professor Flint, of 
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‘dinburgh, will yet find time to publish his book on the “ Relations of 
the Sciences to one another, to Philosophy, to Religion, and to Morals ;” 
and that Professor Shields, of Princeton, having told us (though not 
without leaving room for serious criticism) what the “ Final Philosophy ” 
ought to be, will in a subsequent volume tell us what it is. A work 
such as either of these writers might produce would show, if I am not 
mistaken, that theology is a far more comprehensive science than some 
suppose ; that it deals with the empirical as well as the metempirical, and 
has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

The men of religion, we are told (in The Unseen Universe), ask the 
question, Why? But they also ask the questions, What? and How ? 
for there is no department of thought which the preacher may not 
lay under tribute. Let him study, for example, the correlation of facts 
as they exist in space. Let him make telescopic excursions to the 
nebule, and come back with materials for a fresh exposition of the 
19th Psalm,—how grandly Chalmers did this! Let him study natural 
history like James Hamilton, and then weave the melody of bird-song 
into his sermons ; let him watch protoplasm under the microscope, 
and then, like Joseph Cook, open a new chapter in the evidences of 
Christianity. Or, let him study facts as they are related to each other 
in time. Even here the centuries are only chapters in theology. The 
mile-stones which he passes in his journey backward are those which 
mark his distance from Eden ; the monuments which arrest his attention 
are those whose inscriptions immortalise the victories of faith. In the 
judgment of some of our thinkers it is very presumptuous for theologians 
to undertake to answer the questions, How ? and Why? Men who make 
a business of inventing big words tell us that “creation,” “God,” 
“soul,” “substance” are subjects about which nothing can be said ; 
they are metempivical. But is not the atom metempirical ? and the 
luminiferous ether? Surely the believer in the unseen atom should be 
the last man to ridicule belief in the unseen God! Students of Divine 
science must insist, then, on their right to answer the question, How ? 
They must reply to that question which science, too, must face, after she 
has sorted the fishes and has arranged the beasts of the field according 
to their kinds, after she has surveyed the order of the universe, and 
is laden with evidences of design. It must still be asked, How? and 
Who? The theologian’s answer is, Gop. Theology is a discourse con- 
cerning God. How long would it take one to deliver that discourse ? 
How far must we travel throughout the realms of moral and material 
order before completing a survey of the materials which pertain to this 
department ? How much would be left for an untheological science, 
and an untheological philosophy, to say nothing of Mr. Harrison’s 
“ Untheological Religion,” after the prior claims of theology upon the 
facts of nature and of history had been satisfied ? 


There is another aspect of this subject which deserves to be con- 
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sidered. Besides being a student of Divine science, and on that account 
interested in defending its right to a place in the curriculum of human 
education, the minister sustains polemic relations to individual heresies, 
and to organised systems of error. These relations we must notice 
briefly, but without any attempt to give an adequate answer to the 
questions which would naturally occur to one, in regard, for example, 
to the place of Confessions in the Church, the ethics of creed-subscription, 
the duty of the pulpit on prevailing error, and the like. These questions 
are practical, important, and in the present day are engaging the thoughts 
of a great many minds. Every minister (this is the rule in America) 
has a constitutional right to a seat in the Presbytery to which 
he belongs. His vote may decide that of his Presbytery, and that again 
may settle the fate of an overture sent down from the Assembly. So 
that it is to a sense of individual responsibility, and not to the Barrier Act 
alone, that the Church must look for protection against hasty legislation. 
It is not otherwise in matters of a judicial character. It is comparatively 
easy to keep within the bounds of confessional orthodoxy, and preach 
sound doctrine ; but the presbyter has to study the peace and purity 
of the Church ; her purity—hence error is not to be tolerated ; her 
peace also—hence great caution is to be exercised in dealing with error. 

Certain erroneous opinions, let us suppose, have been expressed. 
Are they such as strike at the root of sound doctrine, and on that 
account such as should be suppressed ; or are they harmless pecu- 
liarities of belief which may be overlooked and tolerated? The 
question cannot be settled by appealing to sentiment, or by simply 
measuring the area of the Confession of Faith which is covered by 
these departures from its teachings. To deal wisely in such cases it is 
necessary to consider the principles which control doctrinal development, 
and which underlie all doctrinal aberrations. This is true also in regard 
to other questions than those which are matters of discipline. For, as 
ministers, we are related to error in other forms. What is the true 
method of dealing with it? What notice shall be taken of currents of 
thought within the Church which are setting in a wrong direction ? 
Two methods are open to us: one is the policy of indifference—of the 
largest liberty—the policy of raising no questions and exhibiting no 
concern, so long as the errors do not amount to a positive renunciation 
of the Gospel ; the other is the more excellent way, which seeks to 
counteract error by exposing it, to limit its area by guarding against its 
intrusion, to protect the people against it by exhibiting the fallacies 
which underlie it. There is need just now that those who have been 
theologically trained should do what they can to shield the Church from 
the pernicious influences of false doctrine. These influences come from 
opposite quarters. On the one hand, there is danger lest the truth of 
the Gospel should be sacrificed to mere erudition ; and, on the other 
hand, there is reason to apprehend that along with increased study of 
the Scriptures, which is a great blessing, there may come, as in some 
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places there has come, a style of visionary and unlearned interpretation 
of Scripture, which is a great evil. It is important, then, to guard 
against those who handle the Word of God deceitfully, and in order to 
do this it is important to bear in mind some of the features which 
characterise doctrinal developments. Take, for example, the belief in 
sinless perfection. It is easy to cite opposite proof-texts in condem- 
nation of this error; but no satisfactory basis of agreement can be 
reached by parties who differ on this point until the principles which 
underlie the matter in dispute are understood. No one would claim to 
be perfect if he believed what our standards teach as the true doctrine 
regarding sin and the law. The error is one which rests upon false assump- 
tions, and the immediate issue regarding perfectionism may be wisely left 
until the more remote questions respecting the extent of obligation and 
the nature of sin have been dealt with. This only shows, however, that 
popular heresies cannot always be disposed of by popular treatment. 

So it will be found that a one-sided study of doctrine will often 
account for departures from orthodox position. Take the present 
Socinianising drift. It is not difficult to show that the writers who 
illustrate this drift are in opposition to the Scriptures in several import- 
ant points. But showing this does not change the fact that the “ moral 
influence’ theory of the atonement is very fascinating in the judgment of 
many Christian people. If, however, it can be shown that this doctrine 
is a heresy, not so much in what it affirms as in what it fails to affirm ; 
that it is consistent only as the half of an orange is consistent, and 
that it takes out the legal, and leaves only the moral element in the 
doctrine of sin and in the scheme of salvation, there would perhaps be less 
difficulty in getting people to see the great mischief which it is doing. The 
cure for this and for other heresies consists in teaching the rotundity 
of truth, and in convincing men that the only hope of seeing the entire 
surface of a globe is in turning itround. History bears testimony to the 
fact that doctrines tend to crystallise into coherent systems. If, therefore, 
we wish to understand a doctrinal system, we must first find its axis of 
crystallisation, so to speak. This is the way to study Romanism. The 
principle is so plain that no comment upon it seems to be needed ; and 
yet what mistakes are made through failure to grasp it! We see high- 
church prelatists protesting against the blossoms of Popery, but watering 
all the while the roots of the tree that bears them. They believe in 
apostolic succession, sacerdotalism, sacramentarianism, and all that; but 
when a parish priest is conscientious in the matter of vestments, or 
would invoke the aid of the tallow-chandler in the day-time, immediately 
they are offended. The tendency of thought of which we are speaking 
should teach us, among other things, that to appreciate properly any 
single dogma, its relations to other dogmas in the system of which it is a 
part must be considered. Dr. A. B. Bruce has very forcibly spoken in his 
“ Humiliation of Christ,” of the ethical element in dogma as a condition 
of permanence. When theories of the atonement are advocated which 
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do not require as their correlative the doctrine of a Divine Christ, it is 
safe to predict that the Christology of those who preach these views will 
sooner or later adjust itself to their Socinianised soteriology, and that 
the Nicene faith will drop out of their creed. This is simple fact, which 
history is verifying every day. It is useless to deny that in the beliefs 
of men there is this tendency to logical consistency, and it is just as 
useless to blame men for being true to the laws of inference which 
govern them in other matters. It is a weak and foolish reply which 
is often made to the man whose consistency has made him a heretic : 
“Qh, this comes of your logic.” When a man absconds with his 
employer's money you do not say, “This comes of your dealing with 
figures.” No. Punish the defaulter, but do not legislate against slate- 
pencils. Expose the error of the heretic, but do not blame him for 
having regard for the laws of logical process. For these laws so under- 
lie all thinking, that you would be compelled to use them in order to 
impeach their trustworthiness. One must be logical in order to oppose 
logic ; and it is a difficult thing, as Mr. Kirkman says, for one to carve 
his goose and carve his carving-knife at the same time. 


These remarks, proceed, of course, upon the assumption that our 
confessional theology is true, and that it is a matter of some moment 
to preserve it in its integrity. Those who look upon all creeds as 
tentative and provisional will be amused, perhaps, at this manifestation 
of what they will regard as zeal without knowledge. Others, again, 
will feel that the issues between Christians and unbelievers are so much 
more serious than those between Christians and Christians, that the 
latter may be wisely disregarded. I will not stop to inquire whether 
there may not be some tendency just now to sacrifice the claims of dog- 
matic theology to those of apologetics. Nor would I be indifferent to 
the great need of dealing specially with the fundamental questions 
which pertain to the very existence of religion, even though one believed, 
as one might with great reason believe, that the anti-theistic influences 
which are prevalent can be guarded against in no better way than by a 
faithful adherence, on the part of our official guides and teachers, to the 
whole doctrinal system of our standards. Of one thing we may be sure, 
nothing is gained by the policy of concession, which is so common. 
Mr. Arnold may be taken as an extreme instance of those minimising 
theologians who “endeavour to arrest for a moment the pursuing wolves 
of doubt and unbelief . . . by practically throwing to them, scrap by 
scrap, the very doctrines which constitute the claims of Christianity to 
be regarded as a Divine Revelation at all” (Supernatural Religion). 
Indeed, one of the curious phases of modern doubt is the eagerness 
which some men manifest to retain the Christian name, and to be 
regarded as the apologists and defenders of the Christian religion, at 
the very time when they are engaged in the deliberate attempt to 
destroy the evidences of its supernatural origin. And, what is more 
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curious, when an ecclesiastic intimates that miracles are not essential 
to Christianity (including, of course, the resurrection of Christ), lis 
reviewer, instead of seeing in this statement an unequivocal avowal of 
an anti-Christian attitude, goes on to inquire seriously whether a man 
can be a Christian and give up the miracles. It is clear that this sort 
of Christianity, as one has well said, is “really a new firm trading under 
an old name, and trying to purchase the goodwill of the former estab- 
lishment” (New Republic). But it is often protested against so timidly, 
and treated so politely, and interrogated so softly, that the evangelical 
reviewer sometimes does as much to weaken confidence in fundamental 
truth as the latitudinarian writer whom he reviews. 

There is no doubt that recent discussions in science ofter a great deal 
of material in support, or rather in illustration, of the truths of 
Scripture. But great caution should be exercised in this matter ; for 
sometimes one gets a weapon from the armoury of infidelity which does 
more harm to the cause he would defend than to that which he desires 
to oppose. Thus Dr. Abbott, in his charmingly-written but dangerous 
book, “Through Nature to Christ,” in order that he may illustrate his 
favourite idea of education by illusion, adopts the evolutionists’ account 
of the origin of our belief in immortality. The conviction of the 
untutored man that he saw his father in his dream was an illusion ; but 
then it taught him a better truth—gave him the idea of immortality. 
This illustration, which Dr. Abbott found lying in his way, as furnished 
by Mr. Spencer, was, no doubt, very tempting. Dr. Abbott, though 
he could not resist the inclination to use it, saw the objection which 
might be urged against it ; but in replying to it he is veryunsuecessful. The 
idea of immortality is a very precious belief, but if it is only the generalised 
experience of dreaming men, what is it worth ? How are we to know 
that it is not as much an illusion as the illusion that gave rise to it / 
This is only a specimen of a style of apologetic writing which seems to 
find great favour just now. When a theory is advanced by scientitic 
thinkers, the first question is not whether it is true, but whether it cannot 
be reconciled with Christianity, or whether it does not contain some new 
argument in support of it. So men go on defending the Gospel of Christ 
against objections that have no force, by arguments that have no value. 

What, then, should the pulpit do ? Should it ignore the controversies 
of the day, and say nothing about the questions which are on the lips 
of thinking men? Very seriously some give this advice, and very 
sincerely do we think that they are mistaken. The pulpit has a 
magnificent opportunity in these days when all ears are open to hear 
whatever may be said on fundamental questions of belief, and the 
duties of the pulpit are commensurable with its opportunities. There 
is room for questioning whether it is not too often taken for granted 
that those who habitually hear the Gospel are troubled with no 
doubts and beset with no fears. But it would be hard to make a 
greater mistake. The duties of the pulpit cannot be performed, it is 
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true, by preaching dry and lifeless theological formulas ; but neither can 
they be performed by adopting a tone of uncertainty, timidity, and 
doubt regarding the great verities of our faith. If any one supposes 
that he can wisely keep aloof from controversy by divorcing faith from 
practice and preaching purely ethical discourses, let him ponder these 
words of one of our foremost anti-theistic thinkers—“ The great desire 
of this age is for a Doctrine which may serve to condense our know- 
ledge, guide our researches, and shape our lives, so that Conduct may 
be the consequence of Belief” (Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind). 
That faith and practice are inseparably connected is one of the 
common lessons of the evangelical pulpit ; it is interesting to notice 
that it occupies such an honoured place in Mr. Lewes’s volumes, and 
perhaps it will be better appreciated by us all, now that we are able to 
cite in support of it the grave sanction of a famous Positivist. 

Whatever room for difference of opinion there may be in regard to 
the relations of the pulpit to prevailing error, there can be no reason to 
doubt that, in a purely didactic way, it should give a large place to 
doctrine. Of the preacher it should be said, as it was said of Christ, 
“He opened his mouth and taught them.” We are frequently told 
that systematic theology rests on exegesis ; but there are also many 
illustrations of the fact, that a sound exegesis is promoted by a study of 
systematic theology. There are instances, says Professor Flint—and 
perhaps this is one of them—where A is the cause of B, and B is the 
cause of A, paradoxical as it may appear. The men who ridicule 
theology, and tell us to preach the Word, are the very men who betray 
their own lack of theological training, by their crude and arbitrary, though 
often original, interpretations of Scripture. It would be easy to cite 
examples of this false method where single words are torn from their con- 
nections, and quoted to support statements that contradict the analogy 
of faith ; or where texts, strung together without any other bond of 
connection than their place in the columns of a concordance, are made 
the basis of unsound and absurd conclusions. Dogmatic theology is the 
cure for unsound exegesis, just as exegesis is our protection against merely 
speculative dogmatics. 

No; we cannot get rid of theology. Men are perplexed ; they 
want light. If there is a sounding-line which will go down to the 
depths of conscious life, they want it. If there is a generalisa- 
tion which will take cognisance of the facts of experience, they are 
in quest of it. If there is any way of voicing the world’s unrest in an 
wuthorised and authoritative Litany, they are waiting to hear of it. 
Christianity supplies their wants—nothing else will; and the formal 
statement of Christianity is Christian theology. It is a matter of regret 
that so many minds are turning away from Christian theology because it 
is an old subject, and because there are new fields which invite cultivation, 
and promise a larger harvest. Comparative theology has its lessons, no 
doubt, and some men may be professionally called to study it ; but it 
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is the theology of Christ and not of Confucius that we are commissioned 
to teach. Man that is born of woman has but a short time to live, and 
cannot atiord to be tasting every muddy stream of religious thought, in 
order that he may the better appreciate the river of water of life which 
proceedeth out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. A comparative 
study of time-tables may be an excellent acquisition in its way, but the 
engineer who possessed it would find it a poor substitute for a minute 
acquaintance with the schedule of his own road. Even the study of the 
evidences of Christianity, important as it is, and even essential when 
one is professionally called to deal specifically with such subjects, 
may occupy too much of a minister's time. Borderland studies are 
not the special and exclusive province of the pastor ; and if some men 
deal too little with current questions of belief, others deal so exclu- 
sively with the apologetic side of Christian theology that they injure 
their general usefulness ; they spend their whole time in making clean 
and clear the approaches to the tempie, when their proper place is within 
the walls, and their proper function is to minister at its altar. 

But there is much to encourage us in the prosecution of theological 
study on the side of dogmatics. A new theology is not needed, but new 
theologians are ; and within the old lines af confessional orthodoxy 
there is ample room for fresh thought, and a rich reward for patient 
investigation. ‘The doctrines are few, but there is a kaleidoscopic variety 
of combination. The pastor is preaching, let us say, on the resurrection 
of Christ. Well, it is but a step from the empty grave of Jesus to the 
throned glory of humanity. Cux Deus homo? Has all been said that 
can be said in answer to Anselm’s famous question? I do not know ; 
but it is safe to say that no one who has pondered much on the doctrine 
of the incarnation, can regard “J want to be un ungel” as a valuable 
contribution to the hymnology of the Church. Francis L. Parron. 


THE FREEDMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


NHE Africans in the American Republic constitute a unique and most 
interesting class in that variously-populated land. Although the 
whole territory is now open to them, comparatively few reside in the 
Northern States. The climate of the south is much better suited to 
their constitution and their taste. It is generally estimated that they 
number about four millions in the Southern States. Some predicted 
their rapid diminution after their emancipation, and others their large 
increase ; but their numbers remain about the same. 

The condition, capabilities, and prospects of this people present many 
interesting problems to the statesman and the philanthropist, but 
especially to the Christian who loves the souls of all his fellow-men, and 
longs to see every nation and tribe brought under the dominion of Christ, 
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his King. Whatever freedom the franchise, favouring legislation, and 
the amplest means of secular education may promise for this people, we 
wish to take our readers to a higher point of observation, to look 
at them as immortal beings, and endeavour to give a fair and honest view 
of their present moral condition, so as to suggest their most important 
needs. And we believe that this is the true starting-point in the 
application of any adequate remedy for existing evils, and the prosecution 
of any efficient measures for the real advancement of this as of all other 
branches of the human family. Their general ignorance, their lack of 
persistent energy in efforts to secure an education, their false ideas of 
domestic training and of the importance and dignity of labour on the 
part of their children, their want of thrift, in the way of economy and 
the improvement of their homes, their extravagance in trifles and in 
show, and other similar items, undoubtedly have their place in a full 
estimate of their condition. But the elevation of their moral tone, 
through the infusion of Christian principles, is their first great want, 
and must lay the foundation for any solid improvement. 

It may seem paradoxical, but it is true, that the coloured people in 
America, if not the most religious people in the world, will rank with any 
other. When we speak of them, therefore, as heathen or semi-heathen, 
we have a very different meaning from what we imply when we speak 
of the millions in Pagan lands who have never heard of the true God 
and of Jesus Christ whom He has sent; for not only is the “ religious 
instinct” as strong in them as in the average of our race, but nearly all 
of them attend what pass for gospel services. There are individual 
exceptions, persons who neglect religion altogether, and there are neigh- 
bourhoods where no churches exist and no religious services are held ; 
but these cases are rare. No population is more amply supplied with 
what are called the means of grace, and all pass under the Christian name. 
We find fearful errors and gross superstitions, even fetichism and other 
features of heathenism, but no formal or avowed idolatry, and scarcely a 
trace of infidelity. The doctrinal and ethical perversions which prevail 
among them are perversions of Christianity. And they have an 
immense membership in their numerous churches under the guidance 
of a coloured ministry that no man can number. Being entirely 
insensible to the false shame of a religious profession, and indeed without 
anything to produce it, they find it no cross to “join the Church,” and, 
in fact, are generally eager to do so. 

They are intensely fond of religious exercises, and maintain them every- 
where. As an evidence of this extreme interest, they spend an amount 
of time in these services that when stated to non-observers seems 
incredible, often keeping up their meetings to the small hours of the 
night, and that too in many cases after a day of toil ; and protracting 
them for many successive weeks, and even months. Nor does any one 
complain of weariness, dulness, or want of interest. They evidently 
enjoy these occasions, especially what are called “ protracted meetings,’ 
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which supply to them what popular amusements furnish to the masses 
of the whites. Other pleasures they have in the form of picnics, 
and parties, and balls, and visiting, and gossiping, and dressing, and 
feasting, and music ; but no source of pleasure is so general as the 
excitement of their religious meetings. It gratifies their peculiar tempera- 
ment and taste. Everything in them is full of life and movement. The 
effort is generally made to get up and keep up an excitement, and seldom 
without success, favoured as it is by the strongly-emotional nature of the 
audiences and the plans of the preachers ; and, indeed, sustained excite- 
ment is with them the measure of profit. A “revival” can always be 
secured at the time and place appointed. One of their preachers, a very 
modest man, once informed the writer that he was “expecting soon to run 
a small revival” in his church. No class of religionists in the world can 
surpass them in the successful use of what is called “religious machinery.” 

But this feature is not confined to extraordinary occasions. Their 
regular exercises are all conducted with as much excitement as can be 
reached. The preaching is all hortatory and generally vociferous. When 
hearing them I have often been reminded of the conclusive proof given 
by an old lady that her preacher was the greatest of all—‘you 
could hear him a mile ;” and I have questioned whether the celebrated 
Stentor must not have been a coloured preacher. Their prayers, whether 
by ministers or private members (for it is their custom to call on 
members of the brethren to give aid in this service, and it is never refused), 
ull show the same exciting features, and yet, sometimes, are well and 
forcibly expressed. Indeed it is a favourable circumstance that this is 
the gift in which they most excel—I mean in its spiritual aspects. 

It is their singing, however, which is the most attractive of all their 
exercises. It is well known that they possess the musical talent in a 
very remarkable degree. You rarely find a negro without a good voice. 
In public worship they all sing, and sing with all their might ; and if 
you could disregard their ludicrous mistakes in the words and the frequent 
lack of all sentiment and sense, poor as your ear might be you would enjoy 
the melody as well as the swelling volume of song, as it rises from 
their immense congregations of powerful voices. 

‘To an observer from our phlegmatic race, accustomed to the seeming 
coldness and even apathy which are incident to our very orderly services, 
some of these are very attractive features. He is delighted to see a 
people enjoy their religion with so much zest, and so powerfully moved 
by its services ; and he at first concludes that they excel all others in a 
pure and zealous devotion. Indeed we must admit that, even with the 
defects and errors to which we have alluded, these are, on the whole, 
very favourable indications. If they were sustained by a corresponding 
life, while it would still be desirable to raise them to a higher culture, we 
should feel that the grand desire of our hearts for these people was 
being substantially attained. 

But this is very far from being the case. In regard to many of them, 
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indeed, we rejoice to say that we have no more doubt of their genuine piety 
than we have of any other class of professed Christians ; and in some we 
have known a ripe and beautiful development. But as to a vast propor- 
tion of those who have been gathered into their churches, we are 
compelled to express a very different judgment. The tendency to 
rely on mere profession and outward forms, and especially on the 
manifestation of excited emotion in religious exercises, and upon religious 
talk, to the neglect of the plainest duties of practical piety, is very 
strong, and almost universal. Their moral tone and standard are 
generally low. They have the most defective views of morality, and a 
wonderful disposition to leave it no place among the essentials of 
religion. Even after many years of intimate acquaintance with them, 
we are still amazed at the seeming insensibility of many, even of the 
better classes, to the obligation of contracts and the plainest duties of 
veracity and chastity ; and it is wonderful how they can interweave the 
most immoral ideas and practices with the very teachings and observ- 
ances of religion. 

In making these statements, we are aware how great diversity may be 
found in their moral condition in different communities and sections, so 
that what is strictly true of one locality does not apply to some others ; 
but we imagine that no actual observer, on a large scale, will question ° 
their general correctness. And surely where such fruits appear we 
cannot, even with the most indulgent charity, regard the tree as 
good. If Christianity has any certain merit, it is that it conquers human 
depravity, and effectually teaches men to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present evil 
world. 

And yet, under all the circumstances, this sad state of things is no 
worse than we ought to expect. Without reference to other influences 
in the present and the past, about which there might be dispute, the 
general incompetency of their religious teachers is enough to account 
for it all. There are, indeed, instances of well-educated, pious, and 
devoted men, who are well qualitied for the work ; and we rejoice to 
know that the number is increasing. But these are very few, and are 
mostly confined to the towns and cities; while the mass of them are 
thoroughly incompetent, being without education even of the lowest 
grade, entirely untrained in mind and morals, ignorant of the Scriptures, 
filled with crude, false, and, in many cases, eminently mischievous 
religious notions, and hence destitute of all qualification to teach 
the truth and to guide souls to Christ. The only conceivable ground 
on which such men can be encouraged to continue in this work is 
the very absurd one, that an ignorant ministry is suited to a very 
ignorant people, and good enough for them. But in no instance is 
the maxim better proved, that the most ignorant people need the most 
intelligent and skilful instructors. These preachers share fully the 
superstition and fanaticism common amongst this people. They teach 
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not only the most absurd and puerile notions, but also some of the 
wildest and most abominable heresies—e.y., that many practices which 
are sinful in others are innocent in Christians ; that Christians cannot 
sin, do what they may. Thus they are emphatically “blind leaders of 
the blind.” 

It might seem that with the Word of God in their hands they would 
be ensured against serious or flagrant errors, and that their reading of 
the Scriptures, accompanied with even their simple explanations, would 
at least do no harm, and might lead some to Christ. But alas! thousands 
of their ministers are unable to read a word, and do not desire to learn. 
It is a common saying with them that “the Bible is for the white man 
and the Spirit for the black man ;” and thus they feel at liberty to palm 
off their foolish fancies, and false doctrines, and worse than false morality 
upon their credulous hearers as spiritual preaching, superior to 
Scripture instruction. With them the days of visions and revelations 
still continue, and they attach Divine authority to their dreams and 
imaginary sights and voices. One of them lately, in a sermon, formally 
propounded the doctrine that as Paul heard a voice and saw a light at 
his conversion others in our day may expect the same. 

These form the lowest, but no doubt much the largest, class of their 
ministry. But even Bible-reading preachers are generally wholly unpre- 
pared to expound the Word, or even to quote it correctly. Think of a 
city preacher exhorting his flock to “bring forth fruit and meat for 
repentance ;” and yet the writer heard this said! Think of a presiding 
elder, of much more than average ability, affirming that the first 
instance of the use of animal food recorded in the Bible is that of the 
flesh brought to Elijah by the ravens; and of another, explaining the 
words in the first Psalm—*nor standeth in the way of sinners ”— 
as describing the conduct of the wicked in hindering sinners from coming 
to Christ ; and still another, who rendered the description given of the 
severe trials to which the house built on the rock was exposed thus 

“And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
turned blue.” 

We mention these instances, not for amusement, but to illustrate a 
depth of ignorance in religious teachers that could not be conceived of 
without some such illustrations ; and a thousand more. could be given, 
much worse than these. They may provoke a smile, but they will 
fill earnest Christian hearts with sadness, as showing into what hands 
millions of souls in America have fallen. The saddest fact of all is that 
the great mass of this people prefer such preachers to any others, no 
matter of what denomination or howsoever gifted. Even those who cannot 
be charged with preaching above the heads of such hearers,—being plain 
and practical, impassioned and sprightly in their style, and thus 
seemingly adapted to the tastes of this people,—including many who, in 
former days, were eminently popular and successful in this very field, 
we now forsaken for coloured ignoramuses and fanatics. Hence the 
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latter have occupied the ground, and shut out many a labourer who 
could have done great good. Making all allowance for exceptional cases, 
and indulging all possible hope of a wider door for a cultivated white 
ministry, the present fact is, that the vast proportion of this people are 
completely under the control of an ignorant coloured ministry. The 
ministry presents to the coloured people the most available post of influence 
and prominence, and an easy way of getting a living. They are peculiarly 
fond of talk, and are not ordinarily restrained by diffidence or a sense of 
(leficiency. Hence when they were emancipated they availed them- 
selves of this opening most eagerly, and in large numbers. Finding 
their own colour the most popular in this calling, and that neither 
education nor character was required for it, there was a rush to the 
pulpit; in a little while the profession became absolutely crowded, 
and now the only limit is the number of possible congregations. A 
ridiculous instance is related by a reliable physician, a member of our 
Church, of a gentleman who, on visiting a farm on which there were thirteen 
men and asking how they were off for preaching, was told, “ There are 
wine of us who try to preach.” Comparatively few of them find their 
support from the ministry ; but this does not diminish the supply, since 
their methods of preaching permit six days of secular labour every week. 

Plainly, the grand remedy for the spiritual darkness in which this 
people is enveloped, with all its moral and eternal consequences, is 
a godly and educated Christian ministry. This is God’s appointed 
instrumentality, and is as well suited and as essential to them as to any 
other. “ How shall they hear without a preacher?” Undoubtedly the 
labours of a ministry which is already trained would be by far the most 
useful, at least for a time, until a native ministry can be raised up and 
educated. They are in need of help now, and are perishing every day 
for the want of it ; and we sincerely wish they would accept the services 
of the many white ministers who are ready to preach to them. But 
while they decline those, we can do nothing better than begin at once 
the training of coloured men for this work. They would be far more 
ready to welcome these than white men, and would soon prefer them to 
ignorant coloured men. They will now, in many places, flock in crowds 
to hear an educated coloured preacher, and feel proud of him as a 
specimen of what their race can attain. This tendency can be fostered 
and increased. The work of educating their candidates up to any 
tolerable standard is difficult, and must be slow. But it can be done, 
and it is being done. This policy has been formally adopted by all the 
larger denominations in America—the whites taking the lead and 





providing the means. The Baptists have established a number of 


schools, some for this especial purpose, and others with a theological 
department. The Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and Methodists 
have also moved in the same direction. And the Romish Church, 
proverbial for its skilful and far-seeing policy, is educating coloured 
priests to gather in the freedmen in America. It would be very strange 
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if the Presbyterian Church, so long and justly famed for its high 
standard of ministerial training, as well as for its missionary spirit, should 
not take active measures to give this people an educated ministry of 
their own race. The Northern General Assembly has entered very 
heartily into this great work, and has established several schools for the 
purpose of training teachers and ministers, as well as for general educa- | 
tion. And the Southern General Assembly, in the very heart of this 
population, thoroughly acquainted with their condition, peculiarities, and 
wants, and having ever cherished a deep sympathy in their spiritual 
welfare, has also embarked in this undertaking, although burdened with 
other work and embarrassed by poverty. Two years ago this Assembly 
established an institute for the training of coloured ministers, locating 
it at Tuskaloosa, Alabama. It has given it a prominent place in its 
ecclesiastical machinery, appointed an executive committee to manage 
its affairs, and called for an annual collection from all the churches for 
its support. This institute has not yet been attended by large numbers, 
partly because the Presbyterian Church has but a small constituency 
amongst the coloured people, but mainly because means have been 
wanting for the support of students. 

To justify and encourage this undertaking, it is not necessary that we 
prove this people to be capable of the highest attainments in ministerial 
education ; but only that they can acquire a degree of mental discipline 
and an amount of Biblical and theological knowledge which will make 
them useful and edifying preachers of the gospel. We have no hesitation 
in affirming that this has been demonstrated by facts. They are not 
indeed gifted in the logical faculty, but they have fine memories, a fair 
ability to understand the essential doctrines of the Gospel, a practical 
turn of mind, deep emotion, readiness in illustration, and generally fluency 
of speech. It would be very unfair to judge of their capabilities by the 
slender attainments which they have made with very meagre opportunities. 
Some of them have shown a remarkable ability to acquire languages, and 
may we not find in this some promise of their success in exegetical, 
the best of all kinds of preaching? Harrison Ellis, the learned black- 
smith of Alabama, was indeed a prodigy in the study of language, but 
his case may be approximated by others, and certainly redeems the race 
from the charge of incapacity. We have been much encouraged in our 
work at Tuskaloosa by the interest shown in the study of the words of 
Scripture, and the desire to learn the original languages. 

The large proportion of the freedmen who profess religion are connected 
with the Methodist and Baptist Churches. The demonstrative and 
emotional features in the worship of the former, especially in what are 
called “altar exercises,” are peculiarly attractive to them, and in their 
view form a justification of the wildest extravagances which mar their 
worship, including tumultuous singing, praying, exhorting, shouting, 
trances, and the like. It is to be lamented that this denomination is so 
much split up into separate churches, there being at least four branches 
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of the coloured Methodist Church. There is, however, a movement. on 
foot for a union of two or more of them, which it is hoped will be 
successful. 

The majority of this people are strong believers in the ‘efficacy of 
immersion. It gratities their love of form, and appeals powerfully to 
their senses. The washing away of their sins with baptismal water, and 
following Jesus into the liquid grave, is to them a comprehensible way 
of “ getting religion,” and taking wp the cross. 

It is a serious question whether the movement of the Romish Church 
to convert this population is likely to be successful. They are in many 
respects now widely apart; but it may well be feared that what with 
the flexibility of the Romish system on the one hand, and the flexibility 
of the moral and doctrinal views of this people on the other, success 
is by no means impossible. Whilst quiet worship, conducted mostly 
in an unknown language, may seem repulsive to a people so excitable 
and illiterate, even should these features be retained, the splendour 
of the Roman Catholic churches, with their gorgeous decorations and 
dresses, their pictures and images, their holy water and incense and 
gilded crosses, their imposing ceremonial and grand parades, their 
indulgences and confessions and penances, the very mystery with which 
they awe the minds of the unthinking, and their loose and accommodat- 
ing system of morals, are all precisely adapted to charm and enchain this 
people. Let Romanists once secure a foothold in this field and spread out 
their snares, and Protestants will find the labour of evangelising the 
blacks increased at least tenfold. 

The Presbyterian Church has never had a very large following 
amongst the coloured people. This is not due to a lack of interest 
on our part, for we claim full equality with our brethren in this 
respect. Indeed, in former days we were foremost in efforts to 
awaken a general interest on their behalf, as seen in our numerous 
publications and the action of our Church courts on this subject; also 
in giving them a large share of our ministerial labours, in establishing 
and teaching coloured Sabbath schools, in preparing books for their 
instruction, and in teaching them in our families. We had encouraging 
success in this work, in gathering a goodly number of them into our 
churches, where they were being trained as intelligent Christians. Some 
of this class still cling to us, and belong to the very best grade of their 
people, intellectually and morally. But under the rapid increase of a 
coloured ministry, in later times, in which our standard of ministerial 
fitness prevents our competing with other denominations, we have 
fallen behind. 

Our characteristics as a denomination are not popular with the 
masses of this people. Our quiet, instructive method of preaching, 
our orderly worship, the simplicity of our forms, our terms of 
membership, and our strict code of living, are distasteful to them. 
But we believe that these features are precisely those which are best 
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suited to train and elevate the race to its highest possible develop- 
ment. Just in proportion as our system is opposed to their peculiar 
weaknesses and faults, is it needed—tfor instance, to restrain their love 
of form, to cultivate intelligent piety, to teach them to act from 
principle, to develop the family relation and all domestic virtues, to 
elevate their standard and tone of morals, and to secure decorum and 
reverence in worship. We must seek, not the accession of members 
by popularising our system to suit their evil tendencies, but the build- 
ing of them up in Christian knowledge and piety, though it be within 
narrower limits. And hence it is the purpose of our Church to labour 
assiduously to secure access to them for our own ministry as widely 
as possible; and also to raise up an educated coloured ministry as 
speedily as our means will permit ;—looking to the favour of God for 
the removal of all hindrances, and the full establishment of the work of 
ow hands. C. A. STILLMAN. 
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Pp ESBYTERIAN worship underlies the imputation, among Christians 

of other communions, of being a cold and bare form of Divine 
service, unimpressive to strangers, feeble in its utterance of devout 
emotion, and, above all, devoid of sesthetic grace. So frequently, and 
in so many shapes, have such reproaches been made, that a very general 
impression has been created, that whatever strong points Presbyterianism 
may boast, it has, at all events, one weak point, and that is its conduct 
of public worship. 

Rejoinders are not far to seek. For example, it may be alleged that 
it is not fair to judge all Presbyterian worship by certain instances of it 
which are found in rude societies, or which, from being described in well- 
known literature, have struck the popular fancy. The best known 
Churches of our order, it might be urged, are precisely those British 
ones which, in deference to the extreme Puritan reaction against Laudian 
ceremonialism two centuries ago, pared their service down to the barest 
skeleton—a process from the effects of which they have not yet wholly 
escaped ; whereas such Churches as have retained with the least alteration 
a more ancient and genuine type of Presbyterian worship happen at this 
day to be comparatively obscure. 

Or a bolder line of apology may be attempted. A severely simple 
ritual, it may be pleaded, is most in harmony with the character of 
Reformed and Evangelical Christianity. The genius of our faith excludes 
the symbolical, the sensuous, and the sacerdotal. Exclude with rigour 
these foreign elements, and the result, it may be thought, will be a style 
of worship closely akin to that for which Presbyterianism is so freely 
aspersed. 

In the arguments of those who thus asperse, and of those who thus 
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defend our forms of worship, there may be much force or little. At all 
events, to qualify oneself to judge fairly of the force of either, ought one 
not to have inquired first what is to be expected in a perfect form of 
Christian worship ; what it aims at, and under what conditions ; what 
are its possible excellences or defects ; and by what standard it ought 
to be tested? In brief, do we not need a right theory of Christian 
cultus ? 

The subject is one to which only a limited attention has hitherto been 
devoted among us. Yet if the prevalent impression alluded to above 
has any warrant, or the reproaches levelled at our Church service any 
justice, few subjects can better deserve or would better repay our atten- 
tion. The forms of worship adopted by any community must react 
profoundly upon it, in the way at least of perpetuating, if not of intensi- 
fying, those features of its religious life out of which such forms originally 
sprung. Besides, error or even defect can nowhere be deemed less 
excusable or more harmful than in the worship we pay to Him of whom 
our best worship is infinitely unworthy. It is with little hope to do 
more than invite the contributions of more competent pens than my 
own, that I venture to offer a few slight notes on the theory of Christian 


eultus. 


It is unfortunate that we have not succeeded to the same degree as 
our German neighbours in naturalising the foreign term cultus. For the 
idea which it covers, we possess in English no corresponding word. It 
does not mean the same thing as worship. Worship describes primarily 
a state of the religious mind, and only improperly, or in the second 
place, can it be applied to those external actions which express it. 
Cultus, on the contrary, has to do with acts of worship alone. Nor with 
all acts of worship either. With such as are solitary, or confined to one 
individual, it has no concern, but with such only as are social. Not even 
with all social exercises of devotion, as, for instance, family prayer, or 
services which are occasional and informal ; but strictly with those most 
public and solemn services in which the collective congregation assists. 
Cultus, in short, may be defined to be the solemn, stated, and public acts 
by which a church or community of worshippers gives common expres- 
sion to its religious life. 

Beyond question, the religious life of men has always sought and 
found, in one way or another, such an expression for its feelings of 
worship. Every religion has had its cultus. Under every religion, the 
forms of its cultus have been moulded by the genius of the religion. 
They have reflected the characteristics of that peculiar type of piety or 
of religious experience to which the religion itself gave rise. In fact, 
the very first requirement of any cultus or form of public worship is that 
it be true—that is, that it faithfully express or mirror the spiritual con- 
dition of the worshippers. As far as possible, it must be a genuine and 
adequate representation of their real religious beliefs and religious 
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emotions. Other virtues may come later if they can be attained ; 
veracity is to be secured at all hazards. 

The earliest conception which we thus gain of the acts which compose 
a cult or public worship, classes them with such actions as are intran- 
sitive or expressional—such, that is to say, as contemplate no practical 
result beyond themselves. Like the expression which the fine arts give 
to man’s delight in beauty, acts of worship attain their end when they 
fully express our relations to God, or our feelings in view of those rela- 
tions. They are the language of piety. They spring spontaneously out 
of the fountains of spiritual experience. Such utterances of the deepest 
part of human life are not called on to give any utilitarian account of 
themselves. They carry their own justification. The devout soul 
worships in visible and audible action of prayer or praise for the same 
reason as a child skips or a bird sings—because it must. 

Quite characteristic of all acts of this order is the necessity they lie 
under to aim at perfection of form. Reality, or fidelity to the inward 
feelings which they utter, must be their first virtue ; but their second is 
perfectness in the outward form of utterance. This necessity to endeavour 
after harmonious and beautiful expression for all such feelings as for 
their own sake crave and deserve to be expressed, is, in the first instance, 
a universal necessity in human nature. In the case before us, however, 
it is vastly strengthened by a consideration of a different sort. When 
I worship, there is always One other conceived as present and concerned 
beside myself. Inward worship is the attitude and movement of my 
spirit towards God. Of that none is aware save God Himself. Yet that 
is what He is believed to care for ; in that properly He takes pleasure. 
This is worship—an inward frame or inward motion of the soul. But 
if this is to find for itself some appropriate form of outward expression, 
visible or audible, then our reverence for Him to whom it is directed, 
and the pious desire to offer Him of our best, if we offer anything at all, 
require that the expression of worship shall be in its form as nearly 
perfect as possible. There is plainly a religious, not less than an artistic 
or zsthetic motive for giving to worship the loveliest embodiment that 
is within our reach. 

Let it be noted that this artistic perfection in expression ranks as 
the second, not the first, virtue of cultus. It is desirable only—not 
essential. It remains always subordinate to the main requirement— 
viz., that the genuine, inward state of the worshipper be truly expressed. 
Only in consistency with this may beauty of form be pursued. In the 
(lue balance or harmony of these two, then,—the spirit and the form, the 
emotion and its utterance,—will lie the first difficult condition to be 
fulfilled by any right cultus. 

A parallel difficulty springs out of the nature of cultus as a social 
act. Worship is, properly, and to begin with, an affair of the individual. 
It holds its seat within the bosom of each worshipper. It has its home 
in the religious feelings. Now the religious feelings, especially in their 
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individual manifestations, are liable through their very strength to 
assume eccentric and extreme forms. So long as men worship alone 
or in secret, no great harm need come of this. Much latitude may then 
be permitted to the manifestations of devotion. These may vary on 
each occasion, or with each individual. There is hardly a limit to the 
strange gestures of excitement or the rude and broken sounds in which 
genuine worship may discover itself, so long as they are wholly natural 
and spontaneous. But when any act of worship is designed to embody 
the common thoughts and feelings of a multitude, it must obviously be 
one which all agree to accept as expressive, adequate, and suitable. 
Conjoint worship presupposes not only harmony of sentiment as its 
base, but likewise concert as to the mode of its utterance. This means that 
the taste of many has to be consulted. Hence there arises of necessity, 
at the same time, a far stronger demand for perfection in the form. 
More deliberation, sobriety of expression, fitter choice of words, richer 
and lovelier expression, will be exacted when many hearts are uttering, 
under the same solemn form, their united worship. The vagaries of 
individual devotion must then be interdicted. The taste of the average 
worshipper, if not that of the most fastidious, has to be respected. 
Everything is to be done “ decently” at least, and “ in order.” 

All this is in some respects a gain. Yet no gain can be won without 
loss and hazard. Along with the vagaries, there must be sacrificed some 
of the spontaneity of private worship. Even a little of its intensity is 
pretty sure to be lost. Dignity is purchased at the expense of fervour ; 
good taste at the expense of profound emotion. The one thing which 
we dare not forfeit is truth—the reality of inward worship in the 
individual, answering to, and finding its utterance through, the common 
ritual. Yet here lies a most obvious danger ; the danger, namely, 
lest individual worship, from being forced to adopt such a mode of 
utterance (selected for its suitableness, not to any one worshipper but 
to many), should be discouraged, checked, or altogether stifled. The 
effort to devise a form neutral enough or chaste enough to express 
equally the religious affections of all, may end in chilling religious 
affection in the breast of each. Thus in the struggle after a perfect 
form, would be killed the soul of worship. For if devotion die out of 
the individual heart, the cultus which remains is but a carcase. In the 
due balance, then, of these two, of what is due to the spontaneous 
devotion of the single soul, than which nothing is more tender, more 
sensitive, with what is demanded by the average taste and religious 
feeling of the congregation, there surely lies a second difficult condition 
to be fulfilled. 

Once more. When it is affirmed that cultus is an act of expression 
which designs to effect no ulterior practical end, we are speaking, as is 
evident, of the ideal of cultus. It is notoriously otherwise with such 
concrete acts of worship as we are familiar with. In these we do, in 
point of fact, set before ourselves as an object—the attainment of certain 
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personal benefits, the improvement of the worshipper. The truth is, 
that cultus can only realise its idea perfectly when the religious life of 
which it is one expression shall have reached perfection. Perfect 
religious life, conscious of no flaw, panting after no purification, involved 
in no combat with evil, will find its supreme blessedness in placidly 
uttering its own sweet affections and untroubled confidences to Him who 





is its Object and its Reward. That will be ideal worship—a pure outflow 
of sacred affection, contemplating God alone, with no reflex glance at 
its own need. Of such worship we possess no example, save those few 
snatches of celestial cultus to be found in the Apocalypse. 

Of all devout experience upon earth, on the contrary, and of Christian 
experience before all others, this is the characteristic: a painful and 
persistent consciousness of sinful failure. The imperfection we are 
aware of in the religious life gives rise to an inextinguishable craving 
and a ceaseless endeavour after its increase. It follows that if our acts 
of worship are to express truly what is in the worshipper’s religion, our 
cultus must largely consist of such elements as these: penitent con- 
fession of sin, petitions for grace, and the application to the imperfect 
life (both on the side of belief and of practice) of the purifying truth of 
God. All these are actions which fall short, it is true, of the ideal we 
set out with. They aim at a reflex benefit to the worshipper. They 
belong to earth, not heaven. Yet, while the Church remains imperfect, 
these must hold in her worship a prominent place. 

Practically, then, we have these two distinct ends to be kept in view; 
and the due harmony to be preserved between them will constitute a 
third difficult condition to be met. There is the primary forthgoing of 
the life toward God, unconscious almost of self, contemplating no private 
benefit ; seeking only to relieve its devout affections by finding for them 
tit expression to God’s praise, and perchance to His delight. There is 
also the secondary striving after “edification ;” after the removal, that 
is, of evil and imperfection and infirmity from the religious life itself. 
Both ends are needful. Both are, it may be, of equal worth; but they 
are not equal in dignity, nor (like the graces St. Paul compares) do they 
equally endure. 

In every act of public worship, it may be assumed that both factors 
are probably present; only they are present in very unequal proportions. 
Were we to attempt a classification of the usual parts of Christian 
cultus under this point of comparison, the result might be somewhat 
like the following :— 


I. Acts in which the expression of devotion preponderates over the 
desire for edification : 


(u.) Praise, or the musical utterance of religious feeling ; of which 
the purest form is the doxology. The psalm or hymn is 
not always a simple expression of devotional feeling ; but the 


more it is so the better does it deserve this place. 
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| (b.) Confession of the Faith. The recitation of the catholic creed 
| bears to the intellectual side of religious life a similar relation 
| to that which praise sustains to its emotional side. It is a 
| very pure act of expression, a proclamation of the wor- 
| 
| 







shipper’s faith to the glory of its Object. 





‘| II. Acts in which both elements fairly combine : 





| (a.) Prayer; of which the purest form is benediction. As an 
expression of adoration, of gratitude, of confidence, and of 
submission, prayer leans to class I. As it includes confes- 
sion and petition, to class III. Being usually composed of 
all these constituents, it may hold a middle ground. 

i (b.) The Sacraments. In these, by a Divine skill, both factors 
are most perfectly combined. They lend beautiful expres- 
sion by word and symbol to the Christian’s present religious 
life in its innermost experiences ; and at the same time the 
word or truth which sanctifies is most effectively employed 
for the upbuilding of the spiritual life. Hence they constitute 
it the supreme and central acts of the Church’s cultus : its 
i central, not its purest ; for they will cease in the Church 
beatified. 
























III. Acts in which edification is chiefly aimed at : 


(a.) Bible reading. Almost wholly for edification. 

(b.) Preaching. It is too much forgotten that the sermon in 
congregational worship is a true act of cultus at all ; so much 
does its function as an utterance of the common faith to the 
praise of God in Christ recede behind its more popular and 
apparent use as an instrument for the strengthening of faith 
and purifying of life. Yet the devotional element can never 
be wholly absent from the true sermon. 


Reviewing this scheme, one might almost classify the forms adopted 
in public worship by different communions, according as they give pro- 
minence to those parts which mainly serve the primary or the secondary 
design of worship. But the aim of this paper is to suggest principles 
of criticism, not to apply them. A perfect cultus, could we attain it, 
would be one which, in regard to this as well as other antinomies, 
should hold the balance even; neither emphasising devotion at the 
expense of edification nor edification at the expense of devotion. 
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It still remains to examine what are those peculiarities of New Testa- 
ment religion which deserve to be reflected in the public worship of the 
Church ; and what light, if any, the New Testament sheds on the mode 
of Christian worship, its parts, their order or their importance. This 
cannot be attempted in the present paper. After that has been done, 
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it may, perhaps, be time to answer the question how far our own 
Presbyterian service lies fairly obnoxious to the reproaches of its 
critics ; or to raise the more practical one, what can be done to bring 
it nearer to what Christian cultus ought to be? J. OswaLp DykEs. 


THE TWO STREAMS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORY. 


{OON after the Reformation, when the Protestant Churches had 
, become somewhat settled, Continental Presbyterianism was a much 
more commanding organisation than Scotch, and scemed far more likely 
to exercise a powerful influence on the fortunes of the world. At 
Geneva it was associated with the great name of Calvin. In France, 
Calvin’s native country, it had been cordially accepted, and the 
Reformed Church there was not only very large in number but illustrious 
in the highest sense from the lofty chavecter of its leading men. 
Holland, one of the most enterprising countries of Europe, hed shown 
its strong preference for the Presbyterian form, although the Govern- 
ment prevented its ideal from being realised. In the east, Hungary— 
long conspicuous as the barrier to Turkish inroads—had actually changed 
from the Lutheran to the Reformed Communion. Bohemia, a century 
earlier than other countries, had exemplified Presbyterianism in the 
Church of the United Brethren. In the Palatinate and Westphalia the 
reformed cause had a congenial home. The Waldensian valleys knew 
nothing of bishops, and continued to have laymen associated with the 
pastors in the government of the Church. Even in England, hardly _ 
one maintained that the office of prelate, as superior to that of presbyte 
was sanctioned in Scripture ; no one thought of disputing the validity 
of Presbyterian ordination, and a large section of the clergy and laity 
wished a closer approximation in government and worship to the other 
Reformed Churches. But for a cause to which we shall presently 
advert, the prospects of the Presbyterian Church in most of these 
countries were highly encouraging. 

Scotland could then hardly have been called a country. It would 
have been difficult to find any of the continental countries we have 
named that would have condescended to allow itself to be bracketed 
with it. “Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, land of the mount- 
ain and the flood,’—it was much more picturesque than profitable. 
Its royal family had for some generations been very unfortunate, the 
occupants of the throne dying early and leaving minors to succeed them, 
involving long regencies and many national troubles. In the mountain- 
ous parts of the country the people were hardly civilised. In the low- 
land regions rival nobles, followed by obedient vassals, contended with 
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one another in endless feuds, and sometimes even disputed the 
sovereignty of the crown. Half the land had recently belonged to th 
Church, and all of it lay for the most part in a very poor condition. 
Commerce was little known ; literature, art, culture of every kind, were 
almost wholly mythical. The best that could be said of its people was, 
that the courage and endurance with which they bore the rigours of 
their climate and the rigours of their military service, supporting life 
cheerfully on the roughest and scantiest fare, indicated a capacity for 
higher things, if only a career should open before them. 

It was on the soil of this poor country that John Knox and his 
coadjutors planted a little branch of the Presbyterian Church, taking 
care, as Row informs us, to settle its polity not from any earthly pattern 
whatever, not even from Geneva, but solely from the Word of God. 
Nothing could have been humbler than the beginning of their enter- 
prise. On a gloomy December day in 1560, half-a-dozen ministers and 
some thirty laymen met in Edinburgh and constituted the Reformed 
Church of Scotland. It was indeed the day of small things. The 
Reformation movement had been long of making head in the country, 
for it was now forty-three years since Luther nailed his theses to the 
church-door of Wittemberg ; Luther himself had been dead fourteen 
years, and Calvin was within three years of his end. The vast extent 
of the forfeited Church lands had drawn on them the hungry eyes of the 
nobles, who were willing enough for the Reformation in a sense, but any- 
thing but willing to support the patriotic schemes of Knox and his 
brethren. The Reformed cause in Scotland had stormy times from the 
beginning. The bleak and bitter winds of its granite mountain chains 
were appropriate symbols of the political storms that dashed against the 
new-born Church. No cause ever seemed so sure to be wrecked, or, if 
it should survive, to survive only as a feeble remnant, a very symbol of 
poverty, naked, bare, and unlovely. The words of the 124th Psalm were 
very appropriate— If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
when men rose up against us: then had they swallowed us up quick, 
when men rose up against us: then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul.” 

We pass over three hundred years ; and what do we find in reference 
to Continental and Scotch Presbyterianism respectively ? We find that 
Continental Presbyterianism has made but little progress, and neither in 
the area that it covers, nor in the number of souls that it embraces, is 
it much larger than it was.* We find that Scotch Presbyterianism has 
become a colonising seed for vast regions of the earth ; it has sent forth 
its boughs to the sea and its branches to the river ; the little one has 
become a thousand, and the small one a strong nation. It is with awe- 


* The most considerable exception is that of the Church of Holland, which spread the 
polity of the Reformed Church to several important colonies in Africa and America. 
The French colonies in Canada and the United States were mostly of Romish composi- 
tion. 
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struck spirit that we contemplate the Divine sovereignty in all this ; see 
God reversing the calculations of man, and working out His wondrous 
plans according to the counsel of His own will. The majestic Arm, so 
plainly reveale din these moveme nts, is enough to subdue every self- 
complacent thought that might hover about our bosoms ; the forces have 
so manifestly been arranged and worked by a Divine hand ; the results 
so clearly reveal the mind of Him who is wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working. 

It is unnecessary to give in detail the facts of this progress. It is 
well known that in Scotland the six ministers of 1560 have grown to 
3000 ; that in the north of Ireland, the daughter of the Scotch Church 
has a family of at least 600 ; in Canada, is another daughter with a 
larger number ; in the United States, the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotch and Irish extraction are not less than 8000 strong ; in Jamaica, 
in Africa, in New Zealand, in Australia, there are hundreds more ; while 
in purely heathen countries, like India, China, and Japan, in the islands 
of the New Hebrides, in Syria and the east of Turkey, missions have 
been established and mission churches planted, that are grappling with 
the old giants of Paganism, and demanding the surrender of the oldest 
and strongest fortresses of the globe. 

It is impossible not to connect this progress with the remarkable 
struggle which Scotland maintained so long and at such cost, for serip- 
tural doctrine, government, and worship, and the connection which that 
struggle had with vital goviliness and spiritual earnestness. It was the 
godliness and spiritual earnestness that were the soul of the warfare. 
Men had learned to prize the gospel of the grace of God, and they knew 
instinctively that the breaking up of a Church with a simple, scriptural 
constitution and government, and the substitution of another more in 
accordance with the natural desires of the heart, would prove fatal to the 
interests of true godliness, and deprive their country of its highest and 
best possession. 

It is interesting to see how persecution helped to advance the scheme 
of Providence. Our Lord’s rule, ““ When they persecute you in one city, 
flee ye to another,” has had a wonderful missionary effect. Some of the 
godly Presbyterian ministers of Scotland took refuge in Ireland, where 
for a time they were allowed to preach in the churches of the Episcopal 
Establishment, and enjoy a share of its emoluments. Ere long they 
were driven out of these; but by that time the people had got such a 
taste of the truth as induced them to set up churches on the Presby- 
terian model, where they might continue to hear the joyful sound. 
Gradually the Presbyterian Church grew in Ulster ; and with its growth, 
the character of the people advanced, and Ulster became a proverb, but 
not a byeword—a proverb for good order, industry, and progress. At 
one time, some of the godly ministers silenced in Ulster had tried to 
reach America, but after being in sight of Newfoundland, a storm drove 
back their ship, and they were spared to Scotland and Ireland to build 
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up a cause not yet strong enough to want so many valuable helpers. 
But in the eighteenth century, in consequence of the unfair and utterly 
unwholesome action of the Test and Corporation Acts, the emigration 
from the north of Ireland to the American colonies became steady and 
regular. By this means, the foundation was laid there of a very strong 
Presbyterian Church. Settlers from Scotland swelled the ranks; one 
of the early Presidents of Princeton College was Dr. Witherspoon of 
Paisley. But to Ireland the honour is mainly due of having founded 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and the Scotch-Irish 
settlers have ever formed one of the best elements of American popula- 
tion. The emigration from Scotland itself took more the direction of 
the Canadian colonies; and when Highland lords and lairds were 
clearing their glens to make way for sheep and deer, they drove many 
of their godly tenants to Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, to transport 
thither their love of the Bible and the Gospel, and of the simple 
scriptural services which had brought them such blessings in their 
native land. Hard and bitter have been the feelings with which many 
a one has crossed that rough Atlantic. But all the same, they have 
been fulfilling the purposes of Providence, and helping to transplant and 
strength the Christian cause. In more recent times, the stream of 
emigration to the colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
has been conducted in calmer circumstances ; but to these also the best 
of the emigrants have always carried their Church along with them; 
deeming their new homes more homelike when they could join in the 
simple services which were the joy of their fathers, and with which they 
have associated the fond recollections of their youth. 

In England, the vicissitudes of Presbyterianism have been strange. 
Repressed and discouraged as the section of the Reformed Church of 
England that favoured Presbyterianism was, it continued long to main- 
tain its existence through societies within the Church, till the year 
1642, when Episcopacy was abolished and Presbytery took its place. 
But at the Restoration, Episcopacy again became the established form ; 
2000 ministers, nearly all Presbyterians, refusing to comply with the 
Act of Uniformity, were ejected in 1662 from the Established Church, 
and the cause was subjected to great persecution; at the Revolution 
in 1689 Presbyterians again enjoyed toleration, but from various causes, 
they declined in number and fell away from the Gospel that had once 
been so dear to them. The want of standards, and the want of Presby- 
terian supervision and government have been considered to account in 
a large degree for this lamentable change. It is a striking fact that 
England, which gave to the Presbyterian Church the Westminster 
Standards, and thereby did so much to secure in other countries 
uniformity of doctrine, did not maintain these standards for herself. In 
the beginning of the present century, the cause of orthodox Presby- 
terianism had almost died out in England, except in the northern 
counties, and Unitarianism had, in many cases, come in its room, 
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and appropriated its property. What there is now of Evangelical 
Presbyterianism in England, is due mainly to the old Scottish tree— 
emigrants from Scotland having planted congregations in London and 
other great cities, after the northern type, till presbyteries have been 
formed, and synods have grown, and a Church, small in number, but 
earnest and lively, now flourishes under the blue banner. And that 
Church would be three times more numerous if many Scotchmen in 
England did not go over to the Episcopalian Church, sometimes through 
necessity, occasionally through preference, but oftener because the 
current of fashion flows so strongly in that direction. One important 
section of the English people, however, have, of their own accord, adopted 
a Presbyterian polity as matter of conviction—we mean the Welsh 
Calvinists; and in their case this movement is the more interesting, 
because their separate existence was due to a great spiritual awakening. 

Such are the facts, but what is the explanation? Any one familiar 
with the history of the early Reformed Churches of the Continent will not 
ascribe the difference to any inferiority, on their part, in calibre, or in the 
gifts and graces that make a Church powerful and prosperous. We can 
never cease to admire the brilliant stars that shone in the firmament of 
the grand Reformed Church of France; we can never cease to remember 
the great theologians of Holland, the renowned reformers of Switzerland, 
the princes of Germany, or the noble army of martyrs that fell in the 
Low Countries, and in Italy, Austria, and Spain. In many instances 
we find the causes of the comparative feebleness of continental Presby- 
terianism in the bitter, horrible, outrageous persecutions which the 
Protestant Churches underwent. In France we find it in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, in the dragonnades, in the miserable revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and in those revolting barbarities, carried into the 
eighteenth century, which roused the indignation even of Voltaire, and 
raised his powerful voice on behalf of the Protestant Calas. In the Low 
Countries we find it in the brutalities of the Duke of Alva, and the other 
ruthless persecutions so graphically described by Motley. In Italy we 
find it in the long relentless crusades of the House of Savoy against the 
Waldenses, checked at last by the flashing of Cromwell’s sword, and the 
appeal to Heaven of Milton’s sonnet. In Hungary and Bohemia, in Styria, 
Carinthia, and the Tyrol, we find it in those unmatched combinations 
of Jesuit wiles and military barbarities, patronised by “the bloody House 
of Austria,’ which banished the pastors, closed the churches, burnt the 
Bible, and sought to stamp out the very name of Protestant, with an 
energy and perseverance worthy of a better cause. In Spain we find it 
in those deeds of the Inquisition which have become the symbol for all 
time of whatever is deepest and darkest in fanatical cruelty—as Tenny- 
son calls it, “the devildom of Spain.” Churches that have come 
through such things, and have never recovered from their baleful influ- 
ence, may well rouse our sympathy; nor need we wonder greatly that 
such Churches are not what they might have been. 
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Not less, however, is the stationary condition of these Churches due 
to the bondage in which they have commonly been held by the State. 
It seems to have been a common impression, even among the reformers, 
that the constitution and government of the Church might be left in a 
large degree in the hands of the princes when they were favourable to 
the cause. Certain it is that, in some way or other, the fetters of 
Erastianism were riveted on nearly all of them. The free exercise of the 
system under which nominally they were constituted was denied to them. 
How could they develop healthily? How could they expand and spread 
abroad when they were not free? For Presbyterian Churches, emphati- 
cally, the exercise of freedom is indispensable. The people will not 
take an interest in their Church if their rights are denied them; there 
can be no healthy esprit de corps, no vigilance against abuses and cor- 
ruptions, no wholesome public sentiment stimulating what is good and 
repressing the evil. How could the Reformed Church of France thrive 
and expand when for a century and a half her Synod met but once ? 
We believe that it would not be difticult to show a connection between 
this repression by the State of the powers of the Churches, and the rise 
and prevalence of rationalism in their bosom. We are trenching here 
on no delicate or disputed ground. The Churches themselves with one 
voice, we believe, resent their want of independence, and ascribe to it 
many of their troubles. Whether the government is monarchical or 
democratic seems to make little difference ; Switzerland is little better 
than Austria, and, hitherto at least, Republican France has been in much 
the same predicament with Imperial Germany. 

Now, it was the rare fortune of Scotland to conquer in this battle. 
The struggle cost her much, but not too much. Knox seems from the 
beginning to have had a very clear conviction of the necessity of main- 
taining the liberties of the Church. He certainly was not disposed to leave 
the management of her affairs in the hands either of princes or nobles. 
His saying—“ Take from us liberty of assemblies, and you take the 
liberty of the Gospel ”—showed his conviction that freedom of adminis- 
tration was essential to purity of doctrine, and all vigour of church life. 
However much the aims of the Scottish reformers may have been 
crippled by the restoration of lay patronage and other causes, there 
can be no doubt that the Scottish Church did conquer for herself 
a large measure of freedom. The conquest was not without much 
bloodshed. Many a fire blazed in the Grassmarket ; many a godly 
man swung from the gibbet in the Gallowlee. In the “killing time,” 
when the dragoons were abroad, many a humble assembly was 
scattered in the moorlands ; and it were hard to tell which was the most 
tragic form of death—that of John Brown, whose lifeless body fell into 
the arms of his wife, or that of Margaret Wilson, whom the rising 
tide in Wigton Bay gradually silenced and smothered. Dear and 
honoured martyrs! If you could have known that that struggle of 
yours for freedom was not merely a struggle for your beloved Scotland, 
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but in some degree also for the great continent of North America, for 
the vast undiscovered lands of Australia and New Zealand, and, in a 
sense, for the world at large, you would have felt even greater serenity 
and joy in meeting the cruel death you underwent! Your exampl 
nerved your weary comrades, and made them persevere, although, in their 
dreary home-sickness, they would often sigh, like Peden at the grave 
of Cameron, “O to be with thee, Richie!” But they stuck to the 
ship through good report and evil report, and we their descendants, in 
comparative peace and comfort, are reaping the fruits of their struggles. 
Reaping them in the old country, now enriched with the merchandise 
of the world, and holding no mean place among the nations ; reaping 
them on the further shores of the Atlantic, by the banks of many a 
noble stream, and along meadows of fabulous size, stretching, under one 
proud banner, to the waters of the Pacific ; reaping them under the 
Southern Cross, in a continent undreamt of by our fathers, and in 
islands surpassing in size the cradle of the race ; reaping them in tlh. 
great continents of heathendom, where our missions have obtained 
at least a foothold, and the hope is not vain that one day they will 
be overspread by our Christianity and our civilisation. The value 
of the service rendered to Christian freedom, civil and religious, by the 
noble stand of the Scottish reformers and covenanters grows with the 
lapse of years. But it is when one surveys the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent, marks the restraints on liberty from which they have sufiered 
so long, and the cramping effect which this has had on Churches that 
might have been expansive as light, and blessings to the whole world. 
that one appreciates most fully the struggles for freedom, including 
freedom in church government and worship, which Scotland was enabled 
to carry to a comparatively successful issue. It is this branch of the 
Presbyterian tree that more than any other has run oyer the wall ; and 
in its own condition, and in the prosperous state of the many shoots that 
have sprung from it, it gives new hope to all the Churches, while it finds 
for itself a duty to which it is called by a voice that can neither be 
silenced nor set aside. 

Yes: a duty—for this is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Churches that have been blessed with a heritage of freedom, and that 
have had their lot cast in a wealthy place, are charged by Providence 
with the great duty of considering those that are yet tossed with trials, 
still holding the fort amid innumerable discouragements, and eager; 
looking for the signal in the sky. We do not, of course, mean that the 
duty of giving help and sympathy lies only on those who have the same 
form of church government as these struggling Churches. The most 
vital bond of all is that of evangelical faith and spiritual life, let the churel: 
furm be what it may. But similarity in church government brings the 
claim more closely home—it shows where, if anywhere, sympathy and 
aid are most likely to be found. We trust that the generous interest 
which has often been shown by members of other communions in 
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struggling Continental Churches will never be forgotten. Who has not 
a kindly feeling towards the Church of England that remembers the 
unwearied services to the Waldensians of clergymen like Dr. Gilly, or 
laymen like General Beckwith? There is a type of Christian ladies 
and gentlemen, we are free to own, in the Church of England, with a 
catholicity of soul and generosity of hand fitted to win all hearts, 
seldom matched in any other communion. They have an instinctive 
appreciation of spiritual earnestness and practical efficiency, and 
wherever they find them, they are ready with their sympathy and aid. 
Unhappily such friends are not produced in large numbers, and they 
are apt to be balanced by other men,—Anglicans, as they call themselves, 
as repulsive for their high-church pride and narrowness, as the others 
are attractive for their catholicity and generosity. But if identity in 
doctrine, government, and worship creates bonds of brotherhood, 
surely the practical effect ought to be, that the strong should consider 
the case of the weak. Our strong Presbyterian Churches in Great 
Britain, Ireland, the United States, and in some of the British colonies, 
ought surely to bestow more than a casual glance on the struggling 
Churches of the Continent and of some of the smaller colonies, and feel 
more than a stranger’s sympathy for them. No one can estimate the 
effect of sympathy and kindly acts of brotherhood on those who have 
long been plunged in an ocean of trials and sorrows. We are very sure 
that it would not be displeasing to God if every General Assembly or 
Synod, at its annual meeting, were to direct attention in a very special 
way to this class of Churches, and make such arrangements for helping 
them as should be judged suitable and necessary. Nothing can ever 
repeal that law of God’s kingdom—‘“'To whom much is given, of them 
much shall be required.” Our Anglo-Saxon Presbyterian Churches— 
who can reckon all that has been given to them? Who shall calculate 
all that will be required ? W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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THE public journals of the day, in passing from the old year to the new, have been 
unanimous in adverting to the troubled aspect of the sky in most countries of the 
civilised world. The only exceptions are the United States and France. Both have 
had their time of trouble, and only one short year ago France seemed on the very 
verge of the deluge ; but most wonderfully the clouds scattered, the sky brightened, and 
France now enjoys a tranquillity and outward prosperity that other countries might 
almost envy. There is tranquillity likewise in the United States. Last year’s harvest 
was magnificent. The outbreak at Pittsburg sometime ago, which seemed to reveal a 
terrible social danger, appears to have passed away. Material prosperity is returning to 
the country, and there are no such political distractions as to create alarm. 

But it is otherwise elsewhere. Great Britain is suffering from commercial depression, 
prostration of industry, wars and rumours of war, and increase of taxation. Germany has 
her double spectre—U]ltramontanism on the one side, and Socialism on the other. Austria 
has anxieties at home and difficulties abroad. Russia, whatever be her foreign plans, 
finds anxious work for her own police ; students banished to Siberia in hundreds, reveal 
a spirit within her borders not to be easily kept down. As for Turkey, in her endless 
troubles, she presents us with a combination of the tragic and the comic. Where shall 
next New-Year’s Day find us all? That is the question which people are asking, and 
not many can persuade themselves that the sky will brighten over all as suddenly and as 
thoroughly as it brightened last year over France. 

Churches and Christians have a difficult duty in these times. On the one hand, they 
have to interpret the Divine voice of reproof, and call men to repentance and humiliation. 
On the other hand, it is their privilege to wipe away tears and scatter anxieties by un- 
folding the imperishable hopes of the Gospel to the eye of faith. There is some danger 
of spoiling both processes by awkwardly mixing them together. The word of reproof 
may be spoken in such a way that it only chills the message of grace, or the message of 
grace may be given out so that it counteracts the word of reproof. How shall God’s 
servants accomplish the double task of casting down and raising up, of deepening the 
sense of sin, and yet cheering men’s disconsolate hearts with the ever bright and glorious 
message of the Gospel! One answer to this question will probably commend itself to most. 
Let God’s servants personally go deep into both experiences. The best way to speak of 
God’s displeasure is to take it home to ourselves, and seek to move others to sympathy 
through the working of our own contrite spirit. The best way to commend the brighten- 
ing influence of God’s grace is to apply it to ourselves after we have shivered under His 
reproof. God’s servants may then go to their people, as Moses went down from the mount, 
with their faces shining ; and men with shining faces are welcome sights in these dull times. 


WitHovt instituting any invidious comparisons as to the relative importance of the 
communications from other Churches, or concerning their affairs, which we publish in 
these columns, we think it right to draw particular attention to cases of great hardship 
or suffering as they are brought before us. From this point of view, we ask our readers 
to take especial note of two such cases. One of these was brought before them in the com- 
munication from Bohemia, published in our January number. No one who reads Mr. 
Dusék’s letter can fail to be very strongly moved by it. For ourselves, we had thought 
that the Austrian authorities had at last come to see the folly, if not the guilt, of that 
policy of coercion and repression which has made the history of Bohemia at once so 


infamous and so glorious. Mr. Dusék’s communication shows that the whole work of 
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evangelisation lies at the mercy of civil functionaries, moved sometimes even by Protest- 
ant pastors who have no sympathy with the Gospel, and that, in consequence of this, 
the work of gospel-preaching has been forcibly arrested in not a few important localities. 
Even in Prague itself, the services of the Scotch missionary to the Jews have been inter- 
fered with, and some of them forcibly put an end to. Can nothing be done to put a stop 
to so absurd, antiquated, and intolerant proceedings ? Among other things, it seems that 
committee appointed by the Bohemian Synod to cultivate brotherhood with other 
Reformed C ‘burch 1es has been dissolved by the Ministerium, on the pretext that it inter- 
feres with the sphere of the Oberkirche nrath ! This shows how jealous the authorities 
are of foreign opinion ; we hope foreign opinion will not only not succumb, but be roused to 
vreater activity, and will let them understand that by such proceedings they not only 
perpetuate the old disgrace of their country, but make the victims of their oppression 
more dear than ever to thousands upon thousands of their brethren. 

The other case is one with which many in the Reformed Churches have been familiar 
for a considerable time. It will be found noticed in this number under the head “ Mission 
Field,” in the paper founded on Mr. Carlyle’s interesting volume on the Missions of South 
Africa. In certain stations, founded and fostered by the missionaries of the Reformed 
Church of France, Anglican emissaries of the Propagation Society have intruded them- 
selves, and, through the ample resources of which they have command, have virtually 
ruined the original mission institutions. It is impossible to suppress one’s indignation 
and sense of shame at the proceedings that have taken place in South Africa. The ‘similar 
cases of Honolulu and Madagascar are familiar to all the friends of missions, and show that 
the policy of entering into other men’s labours, which the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
repudiated as most unapostolic, is deliberately followed by some who make exclusive claim 
to apostolical succession, All the light and all the indignation of public exposure ought 
to be let in on such proceedings, Meanwhile, the case of the French missionaries deserves 
our most enthusiastic sympathy, and whi atever steps can be taken to enable them to retain 
their stations and continue their work should receive the hearty countenance and support 
of all the Churches in our Alliance. 


SCOTLAND. 
We do not know whether there are more Biographies published of Scotchmen than of 
other men ; but certainly we have a good many. At the present moment, three well- 
sized volumes are performing the tour of the circulating libraries, devoted to the lives of 
three men who were either Scotchmen, or lived in Scotland. They were men of quite 
different types of character, but all remarkable in their way, and directly or indirectly, 
they exemplified some of the things that are most peculiar to Seottish character and life. 

First, we have got Mr. Smiles’ Life of Ropert Dick, Baker, Geologist and Botanist.* 
Dick all his life was a working baker, who both baked and earned his bread in the sweat 
of his brow, and never knew what it was to be anything but hard up whether for time 
ormoney. Born in 1811 under the shadow of the Ochil Hills in the heart of Scotland, 
he had the usual education of a boy in the lower ranks of society ; but his poor mother 
died when he was young, and his ste p-mother maintained domestic discipline by a 
stick, with which she dealt her step-child many a bitter blow. From his boyhood Dick 
knew nothing but hard lines, except when he could escape to the beautiful Ochils, where 
ferns and geraniums, butterflies and beetles, early captivated his heart. It was recompence 
for the hard work of carrying a baker’s board on his head for six miles into the country, 
that, when he returned after having delivered his bread, the boy could look round on the 
beauties of nature, and bring home a rare plant or a remarkable pebble. By-and-by, 
Dick removed to Thurso, where he opened a baker’s shop. Never neglecting hi business, 
which he managed all alone, for he had neither journeyman nor apprentice, he contrived 
to scour the county of Caithness, usually by night, in search of plants and fossils ; 
coming home in the early morning with weary step rand draggled trousers to resume work 
in the bakehouse, and persevering in this life, a shy solitary bachelor, until at last he 
succumbed, twelve years ago, to a disease of the heart. Dick made important discoveries 
both in botany and geology, and was hailed as one of the most successful as well as 
enthusiastic promoters of natural science by such high authorities as the late Hugh Miller 
and Sir Roderick Murchison. Pursuing science for its own sake alone, he lived and 
died wholly unrewarded in any more substantial sense. It is hard to say what was his 
religious character. For many years he had ceased to attend any place of worship, and 


* Robert D'ck, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Potanist. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 
London : Murray. 
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he maintained a reserve on religion which he seems never to have broken. When we 
find him supporting his own heart. or trying to cheer the hearts of others under heavy 
trial, he does not appear to know the higher class of consolations that flow from the 
Gospel of Christ. On the whole, Mr. Dick’s life, while exemplifying a wonderful love of 
knowledge and devotion to nature, and patient endurance of endless hardships in the 
service, was a sorrowful one ; it greatly needed the element of a living Christianity to 
give it even completeness and repose. 


The Life of Dr. Witson, of Bombay,* is the record of a career somewhat resembling 
Dick’s in its commencement, but very diffe rent in its development and results. It traces 
the life of a Berwickshire boy, who entered this world in 1804, and departed in 1875, after 
a singularly active career in the honourable office of a missionary of Christ. The 
biographe r has the satisfaction of chronicling an event in Wilson’s boyhood to which Mr. 
Smiles found no parallel in Dick’s—his conversion to a living faith in Christ, and his 
consecration to His service as a minister and a missionary. From the first, Dr. Wilson 
showed a remarkable capacity for learning, and all through his life he unite l the perse- 
verance of the scholar to the laborious diligence of the missionary. “ Wilson of Bombay,” 
has so long been coupled in popular phrase with “ Duff of Calcutta,” and both have been 
so long before the world as missionaries of the highest type—men of learning and intellect, 
as well as enthusiasm for C hrist, that if the respect he brought to the office of missionary 
had been his only service, he would not have lived in vain. Dr. Wilson had a wonderful 
power of personal attraction, approaching to fascination, and his society was equally 
sought by high and low, Englishman and Indian, and his advice much prized on the 
highest questions, religious, education: ul, and political. Such a work as this can be but 
referred to in a passing notice like the present ; we hope that at an early time it will be 
brought more fully before our readers by a fellow- labourer in the same field, but of 
another nation. The book is written with much ability, and we are glad to understand 
that the Life of Dr. Duff has been entrusted to the same vigorous pen. 





The third biography before us is that of the well-known evangelist, —BROwNLOW NortH.t 
He was an Englishman by birth and family connection, though "he was led to live and 
labour in Scotland, and to become very ‘thoroughly identified with Scotchmen, in 
theology, in spirit, and in Christian work. Brought up with the expectation of being 
Earl of “Guildford, he was suddenly deprived of this prospect by the unexpected marriage 
of his uncle. His youth, gay, careless, and dissipated, re sminds us of the famous Earl of 
Rochester’s, like w hom, too, he was arrested by the grace of God, and turned into another 
man. It was in his forty fourth year that he underwent this memorable change. One night 
in November, 1854, while he was playing at cards, he had a sensation as of approaching 
death, and became concerned about his soul. He went to his room and fell on his knees. 
Next day he announced his change, and his purpose to devote himself to the service of 

God, That purpose he faithfully kept. For upwards of twenty years he did the work 
of an evangelist, and very remarkable work it was. Natur: uly eloquent, filled by grace 
with the Holy Ghost, an intensely earnest student of the Bible, and penetrated all 
through by the faith of Christ—he had the elements of a very remarkable and successful 
evangelist. He believed, therefore he spoke. Mr. Moody-Stuart, the worthy son of a 
worthy father, has given us a volume of remarkable interest and freshness. The only 
thing we do not quite see the force of is the frequent quotations from Tennyson, Keble, 
and suchlike writers, prefixed to each chapter of the work. Mr. North had no poetical 
sentiment that we know of, and his theology was very unlike theirs. Besides, the life of 
a man of such severely doctrinal type of mind, we should say, is “when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” 

Mr. North was a wonderfully popular and successful preacher. Among people of his 
own class he was often the means of effecting the great change. Calvinistic in the ology, 
highly respecting and loving the Presbyterian government and worship, and thoroughly 
persuaded of the Divine authority of the Christian ministry, towards which he desire od to 
act simply as a lay helper in the Gospel, he was recognise d by the General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland as an evangelist, the late Dr. ( ‘unningham being moderator 
at the time. For eight months of eac ch year he travelled up and down the country 
preaching in public, and bee wing a not less memorable testimony for his Master by his 
devoted and earnest spirit in private and family intercourse. 

A man of the world, who had spent two-thirds of his life in sin and carelessness, when 


* The Life of John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., for fifty years Philanthropist aud Scholar in the 
East. By George Smith, LL.D. London : Murray. 

+ Brownlow North, B.A. Oxon. Records and Recollections. By the Rev. Kenneth Moody- 
Stuart, M.A., Moffat. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 
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suddenly converted and engaged as a lay preacher, was evidently liable to risks and 
temptations of which it is not pretended that he escaped the influence. This is well known. 
One of his old friends, in his Reminiscences in this volume, frankly allows that some of 
his old faults were not obliterated, and the book is all the more honest for this admission. 
Nevertheless, it may be said of Mr. North, that he brought into the active service of 
Christ about as little of the old man as any one in his circumstances ever did. He was 
not a man of natural feeling or imagination, and his views were sometimes hard. With 
truth for his one weapon he continually knocked at the door of the intellect. Exceed- 
ingly powerful in his way, he was very incomplete in his methods of seeking admission to 
the human soul. Yet, as his tombstone in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh, bears, “ He 
preached the Gospel with singular power, and was greatly honoured in winning souls to 


ITALY. 
By Davin Mactraaay, Esq., C.A., F.R.S.E. 


No feature of the Council Meeting was more remarkable and interesting than the large 
representation of the Presbyterian Churches on the Continent of Europe.* The effect 
upon the representatives, as they found themselves in union with the strong American 
and British Churches, was delightful to witness. Their burdens seemed to be lightened 
and their struggles forgotten, when they were assured of the active and practical 
sympathy of their more favoured brethren. 

At the evening meeting of Council, specially devoted to the Continent, the following 
motion by Mr. James A. Campbell, of Stracathro, seconded by Mr. David Maclagan, of 
Edinburgh, was warmly accepted by the Assembly :— 

“The Council rejoices that its membership includes so many representatives of Pres- 
byterian Churches of the Continent of Europe, and considering that the difficulties which 


* The following ministers and elders were present :— 
1, MEMBERS. 

France.—National Reformed Church. | SWITZERLAND. 
Vaup—WNational Church. 

M. le pasteur Lagier. 
M. le pasteur Louitz, Mens. Free Church. a 
Professor Monod, Montauban. M. le pasteur Theodore Rivier. 

Free Church. NevucuAtet.—Free Church. 


Professor Godet, D.D. 
M. Charles Guillaume, Fleurier. ) 


M. le pasteur Decoppet, Paris. 
M. le pasteur E. Creisseil, B.A., B.D., 
Glay. 


Jesus.” 
THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT. 


M. le pasteur Fisch, D.D., Paris. 
M. le pasteur Pozzy, Pau. 
TIraty.— Waldensian Church. 


NETHERLANDS.—WNational Reformed Church. , 
f M. le pasteur J. D. Charbonnier, Torre 


Rev. Dr. Hoedemaker, Amsterdam. | Pelice. 
fev. C. S. Adama van Scheltema, M. le pasteur J. P. Pons, Venise. 
Amsterdam. 


Free Italian Church. 
Rev. Professor Henderson, Rome. 


Mr. A. N. Glazener. | 
Mr. J. J. Kropholler, Amsterdam. 


Rev. W. F. Bliiggell. Rev. T. Bernardo Bracchetto, Turin. : 
The Christian Reformed (Free) Church in the Spatn.—Spanish Christian Church. 
Netherlands. Rev. D. Juan B. Cabrera, Madrid. 


Rev. Professor Bruramelkamp. Rev. Joseph Viliesid, Andalusia. 


tev. Professor 8S. van Velzen, Kempfen. Avsrera 
Germany.—Free Church of Germany and Old BouEmia.—Reformed Church. 
Reformed Church of East Friesland. 


i ore Rev. T. E. Szalatnay, Senior, Velim. 
Pastor Rother, Liegnitz. 


Rev. Vincent Dusek, Kolin. 
Moravia.—Reformed Church. 
| Pastor Ferdinand Cisar, Nove Mesto. 
Huneary.— Reformed Church. 


Andreas Gyérgy, Esq., Buda-Pest. 
Professor Francis Balugh, Debreczen. 


Betorum.—United Evangelical Church. 
Rev. E. Rochedieu, Brussels. 
Rev. Thomas Alexander, Courtrai. 


Missionary Church. 





Rev. Leonard Anet, Brussels, 
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several, if not all, of these Churches encounter from the aggression of Ultramontanism and 
Infidelity, as well as from other causes, entitle them to the special interest and sympathy 
of the Council—and considering also that it will be impossible for the Council, at its 
ordinary meetings, to receive from the continental delegates and associates that detailed 
information regarding their respective Churches which the delegates may be wishful to 
give—the Council instructs the Business Committee to nominate a special Committee of 
the Council for the purpose of conferring, on behalf of the Council, with the continent il 
delegates and associates, and receiving such information as they may have to offer. 

Dr. Robb, Principal M‘Vicar, Mr. G. D. Mathews, Dr. 8. J. Nicolls, Dr. R. Irvine, 
Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Bells, Dr. Goold, Dr. W. Robe rtson, Dr. Marshall Lang, 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, Dr. John Ker, Dr. Charteris, Dr. Adam, Dr. Blaikie, Mr. 
W. France, Dr. Jas. Mitchell, Dr. Wilson, Limerick, Rev. J. M‘Murtrie,—Min 3 
John Kerr, Esq. 5 ; Henry B. Webster, Esq. ; George Hay, sq. ; Hon. C. M. Olds ; 
Morrell, Esq. ; R. L. Stnart, Esq. ; Hon. T. T. Alexander ; J. A. Campbell, Esq., CLD. ; 
David Macl: agan, Esq. ; Ds wid Paton, Esq.; J. T. Maclagan, Esq.,—Elders. J. A. 
Campbell, Esq., LL.D., and David Macl: agan, Esq., Joint Conveners. 

The functions of the Committee, it will be obse srved, are mainly to consult with and 
counsel such of the Presbyterian C hure hes abroad as may desire help i in this way. It has 
been felt, however, that this principal purpose of their appointment does not exclude any 
action which may be acceptable to these Churches with a view to the promotion of their 
interests or the furtherance of their work. The Committee feel that they will not be 
regarded as overstepping the commission extended to them if they seek, in any way which 
may appear wise and available, to strengthen either the moral or the material interests of 
the Continental Churches. They believe that united action on the part of the American 
and Buitish Presbyterian Churches mi iy prove of large and enduring value to the sister 
Churches referred to, some of which, once strong and flourishing, are now, under the 
pressure of Popish and Infidel influenc es, in circumstances of great trial and suffe ring. 

The Committee of Council has alre: dy moved in the direction of aiding the venerable 
Church of the Waldenses. 

It is evident enough that the stipends of the ministers in their sequestered fields of labour 
are miserably inadequate. The marvel is that those of them who have children to main- 
tain and educate are able to do so at all, On the other hand, it is not to be overlooked, 
that poor as their people generally are, they have not disch: irged sufficiently the duty 
under which they lie to contribute to the support of their pastors. The Rev. Dr. Robert- 
son, of Edinburgh, at the Waldensian Synod of 1877; and the Rev. Donald Miller, 
of Genoa, at the Synod of 1878, — in the most frank and explicit terms on this 
subject. And the brethren in the Valleys have entered heartily into the spirit of the 
friendly counsel, and are setting on foot energetic efforts to improve this state of matters. 

Still the nec cessity exists for. friendly aid from the stronger Presbyterian Churches. 
Communications have passed between the members of the Committee of the Pre sbyterian 





2. ASSOCIATES INVITED BY THE COUNCIL. 


France.—National Reformed Church. HAMBURGH— 
M. Vernier, St. Croix. Rev. James Edward. 
M. Théodore Monod, Paris. 3ERLIN— 
Dr. Wangemann, Berlin. 
Free Church. Pastor Theo. Jellinghaus. 
M. Ed. de Pressensé, D.D., Paris. SPAIN. 
M. A. Duchemin, Lyons. Pastor Fritz Fliedner, Madrid. 
Hottanp.—National Reformed Church. Norway. 
Rev. W. F. Bliiggell. Pastor Paul Wettergreen, Riisor. 


Rev. Cohen Stuart, D.D., Amsterdam. 
Rev. Adrian van Andel. | : 
Rev. ——- Brandt, Stellendam. | Berne—French Church. 
Hon. Elout van Soeterwoude, The Hague. M. Bernard. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AUSTRIA. 
GERMANY. BowEMIA— 
RHENISH Prussta— Rev. A. Moody, Prague. 
Dr. Fabri, Elberfeld. Huncary— 


Pastor Erdman, Elberfeld. 
Pastor Rinck, Elberfeld. 
Pastor Heusser, Elberfeld. GREECE. 

Herr von Lohr, Elberfeld. Dr. M. D. Kalopothakes, Athens. 
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Council resident in this country and those resident in America as to the best way in 
which to aid their Waldensian brethren. The startling fact is not sufficiently known that 
the salaries of the pastors in the Valleys do not exceed the sum of £60 per annum—an 
income which was scant enough when the cost of living was low, as it was for many a 
year in these primitive homes, but which now is simply insutticient to afford their families 
the bare necessaries of life. In addition, therefore, to the efforts which there is no reason 
to doubt their congregations will make in aid of their pastors, it is the desire of the 
Committee of Council to inaugurate a movement by which the moderate addition—beyond 
any local supplement—of £20 a-year shall be secured to each of the Waldensian parish 
ministers. 

In a statement on the subject prepared by Dr. Robertson, a firm friend of all the 
Continental Churches, he says :—“ This would require a principal sum of £12,000. A 
great deal of money, it may be thought, to ask from our benevolent people ; but when we 
remember that during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, when the national prosperity 
must have been at a very low ebb, England raised a large sum for the Vaudois, a great 
part of which was at once remitted for the relief of immediate wants, and £16,000 was 
funded for their permanent benefit, we may surely hope that what England alone then 
did in times of disunion, civil war, and poverty, would be reckoned the merest trifle by the 
Churches of the United Kingdom and America, with their present enormous and un- 
exampled wealth. Thousands could be given more easily now than pounds could then. 
Is it asked what has become of this sum of £16,000? The answer is a humbling one. 
Charles II. seized and spent it! So that the obligation on us to contribute to the pressing 
wants of the Vaudois Church appears to be a duty not only of Christian love, but of 
common honesty. Partially this obligation has been recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, and an annual grant of £277 is paid tothe Vaudois Church. It may be impossible 
now, after so long a period, to recover the whole amount, whether principal or interest, 
of which the Vaudois Church was so unjustly deprived ; and therefore it is to the 
benevolent and Christian feelings of our Presbyterian Churches in Britain and America 
that we appeal, earnestly beseeching them to come frankly to the front and, for the love 
of Christ and His honoured and beloved Alpine Church, and for the credit of our 
Christianity and the glory of God, to contribute, with open heart and hand, to a cause 
which has such special claims upon them.” 

It may not be found possible in these trying and troublous times on which we seem to 
have fallen to realise what is desired; but if the raising of a Capital sum be for the present 
impracticable, no doubt the Presbyterian Churches of America and England will not fail 
in raising an annual sum of £500, which would be sufficient to make this addition to the 
salaries of our Waldensian brethren, and which, small as it is, would prove a source of 
great relief and comfort to them. 

The Committee of Council desire, as opportunities may occur, to help and hearten the 
Continental Churches generally, who greatly need, as they much deserve, all the sympathy 
and aid which our larger and more favoured American and British Churches should 
regard it as a privilege to impart. D. M. 


pa ao. 
By J. B. Gitures, Esq. 


We have still news of persecution from Spain. The persecution of Spanish Protestants 
in Reformation times banished the Gospel from the Peninsula for centuries. For, as 
Dr. M‘Crie points out in his History of the Reformation in Spain, the maxim that “the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church” is not of universal application. The 
persecution of the present day, not being so formidable, tends rather to the furtherance 
of the Gospel, by arresting public attention and exciting public comment. The latest 
published case is that of the Protestant pastor of Aleoy, Mr. Benoliel, who was imprisoned 
at the instance of the parish priest there and the alcalde, on a trumped-up charge, the 
fact being that it was the cura himself who should have been called to account for assail- 
ing the religious liberty of one of the Protestant pastor’s flock. Mr. Benoliel’s treatment 
‘in prison was so disgraceful that several of the Madrid papers exclaimed against the 
cruelty, and the Government was at last constrained to interfere, and to release Mr. 
Benoliel, after a month’s imprisonment. The Government of Alphonso is by no means 
friendly to religious liberty. The press also, even the Liberal press, has made small 

rogress in the ago and practice of true religious liberty. The most pronounced 
Liberal papers in Madrid refuse to insert in their advertising columns the announcement 
of a Protestant service. Nevertheless, the Government, the press, and the people of Spain 
have the pride of thinking themselves inferior to none other under the sun, and they 
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wince under the reproach—which their conscience will not allow them to repudiate— 
that they are behind the age in religious toleration. The Government, therefore, with 
all its desire to please the Pope and the priests, cannot venture to outrage the public 
sentiment of the country by defending acts of persecution on the part of local officials, 
when these become public. Our Protestant brethren in Spain—who are mostly Presby- 
terian—have the consolation of knowing that they are probably doing more to bring 
evangelical truth under the notice of the mass of the Spanish population by the persecu- 
tions they have to endure than could have been done in any other way. 

We observe in a recent number of La Luz, the Protestant paper of Madrid, that the 
editor, Seilor Cabrera, pastor of the important Protestant congregation formerly ministered 
to by Seiior Carrasco, and one of the most accomplished of the native pastorate, purposes 
to begin, on a small scale, an institution which has long been greatly needed in Spain. 
Some of our American readers may remember a proposal made some years ago, to have 
a theological college in Spain. Hitherto, the Protestant pulpits of Spain have been 
principally supplied by converted priests, and by men who have not passed through a 
full literary and theological curriculum. Those who would have this advantage require 
to obtain it in some Protestant country of Europe, at the expense of so far alienating 
themselves from their own countrymen, and at a pecuniary cost which prevents the hope 
of an adequate supply of pastors from this source. Until a properly equipped theological 
seminary can be set up in Spain, Sefior Cabrera has opened his own house to aspirants 
for the ministry, and will guide them in their theological studies. 


DEATH OF FrRaANcIScO RUET. 


WE learn with deep regret of the death of one of the oldest Protestant preachers in Spain, 
the first, in modern times, who suffered imprisonment for his bold witness to the truth. 

Born on the 28th October, 1826, at Barcelona, son of a colonel in the army, Francisco 
Ruet, at the close of his classical studies in 1845, went to the capital of Piedmont. 
Curiosity led him one day to enter the Vaudois Chapel at Turin. Dr. De Sanctis was 
preaching, and Ruet was so touched that he sought out Pastor Meille at once. From that 
earnest, loving servant of Christ he received such instruction that he soon became a 
member of the Evangelical Church. The revolution of 1855 seemed to inaugurate a new 
state of religious tolerance for Spain ; so Ruet started at once for Barcelona, and there, 
under the protection of his brother, who had many friends in the town, for one month he 
preached the Gospel to eager crowds. He was twice arrested by the civil and military 
authorities, and twice released after a short captivity. An article he published in the 
Eco de la Actualidad led to a trial, in which he defended himself, and which also 
terminated in his acquittal, Then the ecclesiastical authority felt it was time to 
intervene. 

Ruet was ordered to appear before the private tribunal of the Bishop of Barcelona ; he 
refused, and was condemned for contumacy to the torture of fire! Of course the temporal 
authorities did not ratify this “ spiritual” judgment, but they arrested the Protestant 
preacher once more. After a painful captivity of seven months, Ruet was condemned, 
on the 18th September, 1856, for the crime of apostasy, to banishment for life, and to pay 
the expenses of the trial. The sentence of the tribunal permitted his return to his 
country if he submitted humbly and penitently to the Church of Rome; but even then 
he was to be for ever deprived of civil rights, and to remain all his life under the 
surveillance of the police. In order to be released from prison, Ruet was first required 
to pay the expenses of his trial. He did not possess a sou, but he had inherited from 
his father a document signed by the king which guaranteed to the old officer the payment 
of several years’ pension still owing. After considerable difficulty, the judges consented 
to accept this paper on the condition of never having to pay the Sitieremen Ruet 
ssesived a passport and a small sum of money, and started for Gibraltar. In this strong- 
hold, under English rule, Ruet was received with open arms by a number of Christians. 
He entered the service of a Scotch society, and as soon as he had gathered together a small 
congregation of Spaniards, he was ordained to the ministry by deputies from the Walden- 
sian Church, sent all the way from Piedmont. Gibraltar then became for several years 
the refuge and place of instruction for Spaniards who had Protestant sympathies, Ruet 
was instrumental in leading Manuel Matamoros to become an evangelist ; it was he who 
completed the religious instruction of the young Antonio Carrasco, and of the priest 
Juan B. Cabrera. In 1862 Ruet was called to London to preach during the summer to 
his compatriots, who had been attracted thither by the Exhibition. Then he went to 
Algeria, and founded at Blidah and Algiers little evangelical Spanish churches. When 
the Revolution of September, 1868, broke out, Ruet started at once for Madrid. By the 
month of November he was already preaching the Gospel in the chapel of the Prussian 
Embassy, under the auspices of a French committee. After preaching some time in the 
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churches of Madera Baja, and the Plaza del Limon, he passed into the service of the 
German mission, and the last seven or eight years of his life were devoted to ministering 
in the church of Calatrava, beside Pastor Fliedner. It pleased God to call His faithful 
servant home on the 18th November last ; his mortal remains were followed to their 
resting-place the next day by several hundred Spanish Protestants, M. V. 


FRENCH SWITZERLAND. 
Letter from M. DE Meuron, Neuchdtel. 


You ask for some information about our religious publications in French Switzerland. 
Allow me to tell you of two enterprises, which may be called considerable for our 
little country—L’ Année Biblique (The Bible Year), and La Bible Annotée (The Bible 
Annotated). 

DT’ Année Biblique is intended to facilitate family worship. It indicates a portion of 
Scripture for every day, and adds reflections, explanatory or practical, grouped, as far as 
possible, round a special subject denoted by the title, and finally a prayer—the whole 
comprised in a couple of pages. The distribution of texts for study has been made on a 
general plan, the working out of which will occupy four years. In that time the chief 
parts of the Old and New Testaments will have been treated of ; and the endeavour is 
made to avoid monotony, by varying the selections from one book to another. The 
reflections are of a practical and popular character. 

This publication was undertaken by the Committees of the Swiss Evangelical Union, 
which was founded some years ago to combat rationalism in the bosom of our National 
Churches. It was the Committee of the Canton de Vaud that took the initiative, and 
that still holds the reins, while associating in the work the Committees of Geneva, 
Neuchatel, and Jura. These committees were entrusted with the distribution of the 
task among numerous co-workers of different Churches, and of revising their results. It. 
may be said that very unequal work, in point of value, will thus be obtained ; but the 
plan has the advantage of variety. 

DL’ Année Biblique has proved quite a success, thanks in part to its moderate price (two 
francs—with an invitation, to those who are able, to contribute further towards expenses). 
There are more than 10,000 subscribers this year, which is the third of its publication. 
Most of them are in Switzerland, but some in France. 

We are convinced that this work hasdone good. It has excited in some the fear that it 
may only encourage spiritual indolence, in furnishing heads of families with reflections all 
prepared, But, on the other hand, it is certain that through this book family worship 
has been established, and regularly conducted, in many a house where it was formerly 
a thing unknown ; and one may hope that in four years it will have become an estab- 
lished habit. 

La Bible Annotée is a publication of a different sort, though likewise designed to 
spread among our population a more complete knowledge of Scripture revelation. It 
will be a commentary on the whole Bible, or, at least, the whole Old Testament. It is 
long since such works existed in England and Germany ; but we have none in French, 
save the work of M. Reuss, which has a somewhat different aim. The consequence is, 
that whole portions of Scripture, and specially of the prophetic books, remain unintel- 
ligible to a great number of readers. Our intention, say those who have undertaken to 
fill this void, is to afford the reader, in the notes placed under the text, all the informa- 
tion and elucidation necessary for an intelligent appreciation of writings composed in 
circumstances and under conditions of existence so far removed from our own. 

The character of the Commentary is indicated in these words of the prospectus : 
“ While sufficiently scientific to correspond with the wants of the age, it is to be specially 
at the service of the laity, in dissipating the obscurities which may hinder the practical 
application of Scripture. Besides these, explanatory notes, introductions, general or 
special, for each book, put the reader abreast of the critical, historical, and archeological 
questions which it is indispensable to know, and mark the place held by each of the 
sacred writers in the chain of revelation.” 

This will be a book, then, after the manner of Gerlach’s German Commentary, or of 
that which was published in London six or seven years ago, under the editorship of 
Canon Cook ; but with this difference, that our annotated Bible will include engravings 
and pictures suited to illustrate the text. ; 

The labour has been distributed among a score of pastors and professors, almost all 
belonging to the Independent Church of Neuchatel. The care of revising and arranging 
their labours has been remitted to a committee of four, presided over by Professor Godet. 
The work will appear in parts, at irregular intervals. Each part, from 80 to 100 pages, 
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will cost a franc, The Old Testament will occupy about 30 numbers, whose publication 
will require several years. 

God grant strength and courage, wisdom and good success, to the men who have taken 
in hand this eminently useful work. 

These statements will show you, Sir, that if Switzerland has chiefly, of late years, 
occasioned talk by her ecclesiastical struggles, these have not choked in her all scientific 
and practical activity. It is true that the responsibility of Christians in the midst of us 
increases day by day, 





GREECE. 
Letter from Dr. M. D. KatororHakes, Athens. 


In considering the present religious condition of the Greeks, one must keep in view 
several things which have tended to produce it. 

1. The fact that the truths of the Gospel were never rooted among the Greeks as a 
nation, but the new religion was rather accepted as a political necessity, and in some 
cases even enforced by violence. 

2. The secularisation of the Church since Constantine, and the evil consequences of 
this upon the spirituality of its members. 

3. The long and cruel oppression, and consequent degradation, ignorance, and super- 
stition into which the whole nation fell. 

4, The introduction of modern civilisation, and the revival of Greek letters since the 
declaration of independence, without adequate or pure religious instruction. 

5. The open opposition of the Church to all efforts for reform. 

6. The mistaken notion that Church and nationality are one and inseparable, and that, 
in order to effect the unification of all the Greeks still under Turkey, they must remain so. 

The consequence of all these things is almost total want of spiritual appreciation and 
discernment, entire absence of taste for spiritual food, strenuous adherence to types and 
formalities, superstitious fear on the part of the common people, doubt and indifference 
on the part of the educated, looseness of morals, disregard of God. 

Of course this isa general statement. It must not be understood that there are not 
found among both clergy and laity honourable exceptions ; humble, pious, but timid 
souls, who, like Nicodemus of old, fear to come out openly, and are waiting for a 
favourable time when there shall be more to strengthen each other's hands. There are 
many who will admit the truth of these statements and deplore it, but who fail to see that 
the responsibility rests with individuals, and that every sincere man must work for the 
desired reforms. And this failure to act springs from the fact that this conviction is, as 
yet, largely one of the intellect, and extends mainly to externals, religion being still, even 
to these more advanced minds, too much a matter of outward observance, not of inner 
life. The terrible truth, “ except a man be born again, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God,” has not taken possession of them; and that because the Bible is still to a great 
degree a sealed book, its truths being rarely enforced from the pulpit, while still the 
Church claims the sole right of interpretation. 

Religious instruction in schools is provided by the State, but it is a lifeless teaching 
of the dogmas of the Church. The children are taught to pray to the Virgin, and even 
the prayers offered to God and Christ are accompanied by an invocation for the mediation 
of the Virgin and saints. 

The Government does not interfere with the circulation of the Scriptures, but the 
Synod condemns the translation issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society, yet 
declines to point out the faulty passages. When asked to do so by the agents of both 
the American and British societies, the reply was, that “a committee must first be paid 
for examining the books.” 

In despite of the prohibition, however, some 5000 copies of the Scriptures, entire and 
in parts, have been sold during the past year, besides 4000 distributed among the soldiers, 
and the New Testament is used in many schools. We trust that this is preparing the 
way for a more marked work in the future. 

Our Presbyterian Mission, besides providing stated preaching at three stations (Athens, 
Salonica, and Volos), is aiming to supply a pure religious literature by the issue of two 
papers, a weekly family paper and a monthly for children, and by the publication of 
standard works, such as “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Alleine’s Alarm,” “ History of the 
Church,” “ Practical Sermons,” “ Foundations of History,” and numerous smaller books 
and tracts, amounting in all to sixty. 

We are also now publishing, in the weekly paper, “ Hodge’s Outlines of Theology,” 
which will also be issued in a permanent form ; and we hope it will be of great value, as 
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the only work of systematic theology published in the language. We have also a class 
of young men at Volos in training for evangelical work. 

We believe that the leaven of truth is working slowly, and that ultimately this people, 
so remarkable in its past history and present intellectual awakening, will become fitted 
for some important part in the civilisation and evangelisation of the East. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 
(From an American Missionary in Syria.) 
THE BRITISH PROTECTORATE. 


Tne Anglo-Turkish Convention and the English occupation of Cyprus have opened a 
vista in the tangled mazes of the Eastern Question into which the English public and the 
Christian world are earnestly peering. To be sure, we cannot see very far, nor very 
clearly. We read the Convention, and think of the English flag floating over Cyprus, 
and we pronounce it a virtual Protectorate of Asiatic Tur key, ‘and for the moment a 
pleasing and inspiring prospect rises before us. We seem to see, even though it be as 
yet in the uncertain future, a regenerated Turkey, with good government, religious 
liberty , legitimate taxation, growing commercial prosperity, ¢ and with her internal resources 
developed by foreign capital wisely invested and well protected—in fact, all the blessings 
and material appliances of civilisation planted and_ growing into something worthy of 
this advanced age, and of the beneficent mission of English rule, 

We lay down that mysterious and astounding document, and shake off the spell with 
which England’s great political magician has enthralled and well- nigh stunned us, and 
endeavour to look at this momentous business in the light of sober honesty and common 
sense and practical everyday experience, and we confess to many doubts and fears. Our 

bright vista, even though we fondly long for it to remain, is suddenly obscured. The 
black cloud of Turkish duplicity, obstinacy, thriftlessness, and utter unreliability sweeps 
into the foreground. England never can ‘do this work with Turkish agents. Will she 
recognise this fact? Then we ask ourselves, What does the English Government really 
mean by the Convention with Turkey? Is ‘it merely to establish a “ Protectorate” as ¢ 

barrier to Russian aggression, with no serious purpose of grappling with the question of 
reforms ? or does it come also within the scope of the scheme to look carefully after the 
government of Turkey in Asia, and secure its administration in a way to ensure the 
protection of life, honour, and property , and guarantee to all the enjoyment of — 
and civil rights, with liberty of conscience and freedom from oppression? If the latter 

programme is contemplated, then one cannot but feel profoundly impressed with the 
magnitude of the task, and, if at all familiar with Turkish affairs, firmly convinced that 
its unexampled difficulties can only be successfully overcome by the actual participation 
of English agents in the administration of the government and the execution of the 
laws. Nothing less than the presence of English resident authorities, and the extension 
of this foreign supervision somewhat into ‘the details of administrative and judicial 
departments, can accomplish anything worth mentioning in the direction of reforms. We 
do not feel at all sure that this pri actical interference in Turkish affairs is possible ; we 
simply venture to assert, with the confidence which comes of long and varied observation 
and sufficient practical experience in Turkish management, that “this is the only efficient 
method of carrying out any programme of reforms which is worthy of being identified 
with an English Protectorate. 

We do not forget that the Convention seems to imply that Turkey is to do the 
reforming ; but this can hardly be more than a necessary diplomatic wording of the 
treaty. Turkish self-reformation is too absurd for a sober consideration. The idea 
implies an Oriental imagination quite beyond the range of a Cabinet of experienced 
and sensible statesmen. “The history of Ottoman pledges in the past, and the whole 
system and morale of Turkish rule, demonstrate the impossibility of self-reformation. 
A mighty river rolling on to the sea could more easily turn upon itself and roll back to 
its source than could the surging tide of Turkish misgovernment stay itself and take a 
backward turn. No mere Turk, be he Midhat Pasha or any other Pasha, can stay that 
rolling flood. He will be sooner or later caught in the swift current, and borne onward 
to his | political ruin. 

It becomes, then, a vital question just here—Will the English Government practically 
and vigorously assist in the process of reform? Upon this actual articipation of English 
nerve, ‘and firmness, and honesty in the business s, depend the whole drift and efficiency of 
the Protectorate, so far as the question of re forms is concerned. It will prove, accord- 
ingly, either a mere diplomatic feint or a benign blessing to millions of the victims of 
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misrule, to whose miseries the terrors of partial anarchy and the dangers of wholesale 
plunder and rapine by Circassians and Kourds are now increasingly added. 

The term “ Protectorate” is usually regarded as indicating a “pledge to defend from 
the aggression of a foreign foe ; but in this case it should be understood to include the 
protection of the people of Turkey from the rapacity and misrule of their Ottoman 
masters. In this sense it involves reforms of the most radical character. English pro- 
tection to Turkish misrule would be a hideous anomaly, which no true Englishman could 
tolerate, and which no English Government could allow with safety to its own existence. 
The “ Protectorate ” must take a wide sweep, and while Russian intrigue and aggression 
are kept in check, Turkish obstinacy and injustice must not be left to work ruin and 
misery. England must reform the utterly corrupt and rotten judiciary, and see to the 
execution of the criminal code ; she must revise and remodel the property laws, and put 
an end to the endless and universal wrangle over real estate rights and titles ; she must 
keep the warring prejudices and the ¢ lashing ambitions of rival religious sects in proper 
submission to the civil authority, and secure mutual toleration ; she must put a stop to 
the meddlesome and impertinent interference of the ecclesiastics in the political and civil 
ulairs of the country, and prohibit their constant tampering with the execution of the 
criminal code; she must attend to taxation and customs,—in a word, she must 
rule, and hi asten that hi appy era of liberty, justice, religious toleration, and freedom which 
the people of the East need, and which, ‘left to themse lves, or left to the mercies of the 
Ottomans, they can never attain. The mixed populations of Turkey in Asia need a 
strong governing power. The Ottoman Turks have held this supremacy by virtue of 
their “military power and their religious hold upon the Moslem populace. Now that 
their downfall is near, who is fit to take their place? Moslem is proved to be unfit to 
rule over Christian. Is the Christian any more fit to rule over the Moslem? We 
unhesitatingly reply, No! No one of the Christian nationalities or sects is fit to rule 
over the Moslems, nor even over fellow-Christians of other sects. Some strong foreign 
power must rule, or anarchy will result,—bloody, civil, and religious strife will ensue. 
Every conside ration points to England as the Government whose interests, whose 
resources, Whose success in colonial administration, whose previous relations to Turkey, 
and whose high mission among Eastern nations make her responsible in this great crisis, 
and call upon her wisely , patiently, courageously, and firmly to enter upon the great task 
of lifting the Oriental nations from the degradation and misery of ages , establishing 
among the sm the blessings of good government, and bringing them into the enjoyment of 
the rights and privileges of civilisation. We look upon the English Protectorate as a 
step in this direction. It will succeed if England recognises the ‘imperative demands of 
the situation and presses her point quietly, persiste ntly, and unflinchingly. 

There is great hope that the political and social influence of English rule, even in the 
shape of a ‘Protectorate, will give an impulse to Protestant missions, and open the door 
for a wider acceptance of Christian truth in its evangelical purity. Successful missions 
have been long established in Asiatic Turkey by the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches of America. There has been a large outlay, extending over a period of half-a- 
century, and faithful missionaries have toiled unremittingly amidst many hindrances and 
discouragements, As the result of these labours, there are at present in Turkey some 
25,000 Protestants, over 100 evangelical Churches, and some 6000 communicants. Large 
and important educational work is also done under their auspices. Common schools, 
high schools for boys and girls, and colleges—academical, theological, and medical—are 
all in operation. The Bible has been translated into all the important languages of the 
empire, and the printing presses of the missions have issued many solid and important 
works for educational, scientific, and religious purposes. Much hard soil has been broken 
up, and much gospel seed has been sown. Let us hope that in the providence of God 
an English Protectorate will open the door for wider and more directly aggressive mission 
efforts, and give a marked impulse to all religious work. American missions, as yet, in 
Turkey have been limited almost entirely to w ‘ork among the nominal Christian Churches, 
and from them their converts have been gathered. Let us hope that England—of course 
in her civil capacity as the guardian of the personal liberty of all over w thom she extends 
her protecting powe —would protect the life of a Moslem convert and secure him liberty 
of conscience. With protection from the assassin, and from the relentless persecution of 
Moslem fanaticism, there is hope that a door of entrance might be gained into the ranks 
of Mohammedanism. 

In the meanwhile, the state of Turkey appeals to the sympathies of British Christians, 
and calls for the prayers of evangelical Churches in all lands. 
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UNITED STATES. 
Letter from Rey. Dr. MatHEWs. 
New York, December, 1878. 

Wirutn the United States of North America there exists one-half of the Presbyterianism 
of the world. Divided into several distinct denominations by historic connections or by 
much-prized distinctive principles, this body adheres to the reformed system of doctrine 
and of polity, carefully counting out of the common family any erring brethren who may 
have departed from the old paths, One-half, again, of this Presbyterianism i is to be found 
within the limits of a single denomination—“ The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” so the at a few facts respecting the condition and work of this great 
Church may not be without interest to your readers. 

In 1873, the membership of this Church amounted to 472,023 persons, associated into 
4802 congregations, each of which had thus a membership of some 98 persons. In 1878, 
the total membe ship had increased to 567,855, forming some 5269 congregations of 107 
persons each, On reading such a statement one is apt to wonder at the small size of the 
congregations. It must be remembered, however, that while in. some of our cities and 
larger towns many of the congregations are of overgrown dimensions, yet, owing to 
the comparative sparseness of the popul: ition in other loc alities, the average size of our 
congregations must of necessity be small. The increase in the membership of these con- 
gregations is thus one of the pleasant and promising features in our church life. It 
shows a filling up of the waste places of the land, and a changing of feeble congregations 
into such as are numerically strong. On the other hand, the pecuniary contributions of these 
congregations are not on the same scale as formerly. In 1873, each congregation contributed 
at the rate of about 2000 dollars a-year for all purposes, while in 1878, each contributed only 
about 1570 dollars. This very serious difference is the result of that unparalleled depression 
in trade from which every interest in the country has suffered so severely. Hundreds, if 
not thousands of millions of dollars have been swept away, and thousands upon thousands 
of our people have been impoverished, if not absolutely beggared. An irredeemable 
paper currency, mistaken for wealth, had led to an incredible extravagance of thought 
and action ; the probable reqirements of the country in the future were insanely dis- 
counted ; railroads were built; schemes of trade entered into far beyond even our 
proximate necessities, so that the resources of the land became embarked in speculative 
enterprises. The American camel is a very strong animal, but there are limits to his 
strength. When the last straw was laid on, old w orld experiences were repeated in the 
new,—the back gave way, and then came desolation. Church members sharing in the 
common loss, were unable to give as liberally as before, and hence the income of the 
churches fell sadly off. Not lack of will, therefore, but lack of ability is the reason of 
this deficiency. The severe economy that has been forced on us may be a blessed disci- 
pline, and if in these days of returning prosperity our people will live frugally even for only 
a little while, a bright future is evidently not far distant, when again there “shall be 
given of the gold of Sheba.” 

So far as the life and work of the Church are concerned, there is not much to be said 
just now. A short time ago, and the whole land was mov ed by a series of special efforts 
directed by ‘Me. Moody. As the apparent result, a considerable increase was reported to 
the membership of the Church. It appears, however, from an examination of recent 
church returns, that that increase was more apparent than real. It was mainly but a 
disturbance of the normal rate of increase, and has been followed by a proportional 
decrease, so that the actual gain has not been so large as was at first expected. No one 
can deny that blessed results have followed those movements, but these are to be looked 
for in other directions than in mere increase of church members. 

Mr. Moody has been followed by a number of other workers in the same line. It is 
therefore felt that this modern evangelism, whether lay or clerical, now needs caution. 
Perhaps no very conspicuous error can be specified as taught by some of these irresponsible 
and self- styled’ evangelists, but the evident tendency of their mode of working is to lower 
in the popular mind the idea of the Church as a Divine organisation ; of the ministry as 
a Divine institution ; and of Church commission or appointment as needed or even 
desirable for a preacher of the Gospel. Under these circumstances the danger is imminent 
that false doctrine will appear. 

This reference to doctrine leads me to mention that there was lately held in New York, 
a conference on “ Prophecy.” The call of the meeting stated the object to be to consider 
“the precious doctrine of Christ’s Second Personal Appearance, ” a subject elsewhere in 
the call described as “vital,” “a most vital truth.” A number of prominent Presby- 
terian ministers signed the call, and took part in the meetings. As one result, a 
controversy, that has become somewhat s sharp, has arisen. The anti- '-premillenarians allege 
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that their opponents hold such doctrines as either avowedly or by fair and legitimate 
inference are condemned by the Westminster Standards, and that, therefore, their right 
to remain in the Church is open to dispute. The premillenarians affirm that they and 
they only hold the standards in their true, historic sense, and that it is owing to their 
forbearance that the other brethren are regarded as in good and regular standing. A 
good deal of edge has already been imparted to the dispute, but it is not likely that the 
Church will be called on for an expression of its opinion on the subject. 

The old question, Is the Church a kingdom or a republic? is being written about, in 
connection with a discussion occasioned by the size of our General Assembly. Our 
Assembly is of course a delegated body. We have gone on increasing the ratio of repre- 
sentation until now, when we elect only two delegates for every twenty ministers in each 
Presbytery. The result is an Assembly of about 600 members. This is considered still 
too large for business. A proposal has therefore been made for a reduction. It is said 
that the cost of our meetings is excessive, the travelling expenses of the members, paid 
out of a common fund, amounting to about 30,000 dollars. Men therefore ask, Must these 
things be? Various plans have been proposed, but only to be rejected. One at present 
under consideration is to count, not the ministers of a Presbytery, but the communicants 
within its bounds, and to apportion the delegation according to these. Strong opposition 
has been shown, and it is possible that finally the Assembly will see the necessity of 
forming Provincial Assemblies, making these supreme for all matters of discipline, and 
reserving for the General Assembly only such subjects as may concern the Church as a 
whole. By this means a better development of the religious life of particular localities 
might be secured than is possible under our present system, while the unity of the Church 
would be guarded. Such an arrangement would render practicable any amount of union 
with other branches of the Presbyterian Church in the future, since the Church would 
then be placed on a federal basis, and not as at present, on that simply of an organic 
unity ; while such considerations as heavy travelling outlays, the difficulties connected 
with obtaining suitable accommodation, the lengthened absence of the ministers from their 
houses, would all be met. 

Of other matters again. 





CANADA. 
Letter from Rey. George Parrerson, D.D., Canada. 


Members of the Presbyterian Alliance interested in the Church of Canada, now happily 
embracing nearly all the Presbyterians in the Dominion, had so full an account of it 
presented to them in the elaborate paper given in to the Edinburgh Council by Mr. Croil, 
and published in the Proceedings, that a few notes indicative of further progress is all 
that seems to be called for on the present occasion. 

The operations of the Home Mission continue to be carried on in both branches—that 
is, in aiding weak congregations and in supplying ordinances where the people cannot 
yet form stated congregations. In this department about a hundred and seventy agents 
are employed. The field over which the labours of these brethren are spread is very 
extensive—from Newfoundland to Lake Superior, a distance of two thousand miles, and 
in the North-West to the Saskatchewan, a thousand miles farther; there is also a 
missionary in British Columbia, nearly another thousand miles beyond that post. 
They labour among a great variety of classes—the fishermen on the shores of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, the colliers of Cape Breton, the miners for gold in Nova Scotia, 
or for silver on Lake Superior, the lapsed of our cities, the dwellers on the prairies of the 
“creat lone land ” of the North-West, the lumbermen of the Ottawa, as well as the new 
settler sitting solitary in the backwoods of New Brunswick or Ontario, And among them 
all the Gospel is proving the power of God unto salvation. 

We may specially notice the vast field for missionary effort that has begun to claim 
attention in the great North-West now opened to British colonisation, Here there is a 
territory equal to one-half of Europe, and, while a large portion of it will only be occu- 
pied by the hunter and the trapper, there is still a vast region in a healthy climate of un- 
surpassed fertility, ready for the plough, and capable of sustaining a population of millions. 
Settlers have begun to flock thither, and we may say 


‘* Tt is the head of pioneers, of nations yet to be, 
The first low moan of waves, where soon shall roll a human sea.” 


The Presbyterian Church has been earnestly endeavouring to follow the new settlers to 
their new homes with gospel ministrations. We have seen in all the old provinces the 
evils of the first settlers being left without gospel ministrations, thus losing their religious 
habits, and rearing a generation unacquainted even with the outward forms of religion. 
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Our aim, therefore, has been to keep up with the advancing tide of population, to retain 
our hold on the new settlers, so that they may never lose Church connection, and thus to 
mould society, from its foundation, in Christian forms. Perhaps this is the great work 
before the Canadian Church in the near future. So far she has been able to accomplish 
her object. But there is a home mission field in the old provinces large enough to tax her 
energies, and, while girding herself for the work before her in this field beyond, she seeks 
the aid of the sisterhood of British Presbyterian Churches, who are almost as deeply 
interested as we are in the spiritual welfare of this, which may be called the most recent 
addition to the empire. 

Mr. Croil’s report made mention of the early struggles of the Mission to the French 
Roman Catholic population, amounting to upwards of a million of souls, and to the 
remarkable success with which it had been crowned of late years, under Father 
Chiniquy. That success, through the grace of God, still continues, There are now 
French Protestant congregations in all the leading towns; two in Montreal, one in 
Quebec, one in Ottawa, and others in less important localities ; and there will soon be ¢ 
French Protestant community fully able to maintain its position in the midst of its 
Romanist opponents. In the meantime, a great work of conversion is going on. In the 
winter of 1875-6, under the preaching of Father Chiniquy, about 2000 persons openly 
renounced Romanism in Montreal alone. During the last year he visited 2000 Roman- 
ists, of whom 529 have renounced Popery, and seventy-three were admitted to church 
fellowship. Among the converts have been several priests and ecclesiastics, one of whom 
is lecturing on theology in the Montreal Presbyterian College. At a late dispensation 
of the Lord’s Supper in one of the Montreal congregations, Mr. Chiniquy, himself an 
ex-priest, was assisted by two ex-priests, and there were 133 communicants, all of them 
converts from Popery. Besides this, there is accumulating evidence that a great move- 
ment is going on among the French Roman Catholic population, not distinctively 
Protestant, but rather the rising of a spirit of independence of spiritual despotism, which 
will, ere many years pass, issue in great results. Father Chiniquy, in his last report, 
says :— 

“During the past year, though I have often been insulted by abusing words on the 
streets, I have not been attacked a single time with sticks or stones, as in former years, 
and our Churches have not been disturbed. I am confirmed in the assurance that the 
Church of Rome has lost more than half of the power, prestige, and confidence she 
enjoyed five years ago in Lower Canada. Many letters received from priests in the 
United States make me sure that there, as well as here, there are multitudes who long 
for the day of their emancipation from the Papal yoke. The Lord is evidently with us, 
for such a glorious work is the Lord’s work. Let us bless Him, and give to Him alone 
the praise and the glory.” 

We continue to have satisfactory reports of our Foreign Missions situated in the New 
Hebrides, Trinidad, China, Central India, and among the aborigines of the North-West. 
The Mission to the New Hebrides, originated by the Presbytery of Nova Scotia, has been 
a great blessing to the colonial Churches, raising them to a higher level of Christian 
sacrifice and duty, and giving an impulse to their spiritual life. The success of the 
Gospel has been most cheering, especially in the island of Aneiteum, which Dr. Geddie 
found without a single Christian, and left without a single heathen. In the last report 
from the islands the state of the work is thus recorded :— 

“The reports read show that the good work is progressing steadily at nearly all the 
stations, and where advance has not been recorded, even there the fort has been firmly 
held ; that no visible retrogression has taken place, even at the temporarily vacant posts ; 
that good health has been enjoyed by all the mission families. Therefore the Synod 
records its gratitude to God for His favours, and urges upon its members greater hope- 
fulness and confidence in Him who alone gives the victory.” 

From the island of Formosa, where the Rev. W. L. M‘Kav was sent, in 1872, we have 
cheering accounts of progress. In a recent letter he says: “ I am reminded that six years 
ago last Saturday I landed at Tamsui, without friends, without a knowledge of the Chinese 
language, or a house to live in—yes, without converts, helpers, or a hospital. Yesterday 
I baptised thirty-two persons in the presence of 200 hearers, so that to-day there are 214 
names on the communion roll. There are also thirteen chapels, with a trained native 
‘preacher in each, six students, five elders, and two deacons, two Bible-women, and seven 
schools, with about a hundred children in all. The schools never seemed so prosperous.” 
And ten days later he writes that he had baptised sixteen more converts, and ordained 
three elders and three deacons, so that the church now consists of 230 members, eight 
elders, and five deacons. The additions to church fellowship during the year were 155. 
The Rev. K. F. Junor has been sent out to take part with Mr. M‘Kay in the work, 
which is going on so successfully. 
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The Church has been energetically engaged during the past year in strengthening her 
colleges, of the condition of which Mr. Croil’s report gave very full details. 

The continued depression in business has affected all our funds, several of which are 
in debt. But, like others, we hope for better times. In regard to the life of our Church 
we have nothing to boast of; on the contrary, much reason for humiliation. Still we 
have cause for gratitude that we have been enabled to do something in the service of the 
Master ; while, at the same time, we may well feel called to gird ourselves anew for the 
great work yet before us. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


MR. CARLYLE’S SOUTH AFRICAN MISSIONS. 
ANGLICAN INVASION OF THE FRENCH MIssIon IN BASUTOLAND. 


THE comparative apathy of the Churches with respect to Missions is a common subject 
of complaint among the earnest men actively interested in the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in heathen lands. The complaint is only too well founded ; and its 
occasions are not far to seek. One of these, we are persuaded, is the lack of definite, 
compact information regarding what the Church is doing, and has yet to do, in this great 
department of her work. Knowledge is evidently essential to sympathetic interest. 
Hence every endeavour to present missionary intelligence in an accessible and readable 
form is to be hailed as a real contribution to the cause. 

The publication of Rev. J. E. Carlyle’s book* ought to be fruitful of good in this con- 
nection. It is the direct outcome, as the author explains, of the Conference held in 
Edinburgh at the time of the General Presbyterian Council by the representatives and 
friends of the different Presbyterian Churches and societies labouring in South Africa. 
Mr. Carlyle has amply discharged the function committed to him, of collecting statistical 
and other information respecting Christian work in that region ; and he deserves the 
thanks not only of the South African Associates, but of the Churches generally, for the 
thorough, painstaking, and impartial way in which he has gone about his task. We do 
trust that this, the first literary offshoot of the Edinburgh Council, will receive a hearty 
welcome on all hands. Mr. Carlyle has thrown a flood of light on what is to most of us, 
even in its southern and brightest section, “the Dark Continent ;” and those who wish 
to inform themselves on South African questions of missionary, educational, and social 
interest, cannot do better than avail themselves of the aid furnished in his book. 

Without attempting to touch on the many interesting topics handled or suggested in 
the volume, we must here content ourselves with saying that, as a whole, it is eminently 
fitted to emphasise the importance of the South African field, both in itself and as the 
key to Central Africa ; and also, from the detailed presentation of the agencies already at 
work, to inspire the hope that if these are supported, conducted, and extended as they 
ought to be, they will be instrumental in reaping such harvests for Christ as shall sur- 
prise the labourers themselves, and far more than compensate for all the toil and tears of 
the sowing. 

There are elements of encouragement in Africa, sunken as it is, which are not found in 
countries like India, where caste and other prepossessions of a civilisation by no means 
effete have to be encountered and overcome. In Africa, civilisation and Christianity may 
go hand in hand; the door is equally open for both. And whether the African is 
amenable to the full influence of European civilisation or not, he has certainly a heart 
to receive and appreciate the Gospel. The native adherents of the different Protestant 
communities already number 180,000. Of these 78,000 were represented at the Presby- 
terian Council ; 82,000 belong to other evangelical societies ; while 20,000 adhere to the 
Anglican South African Church. 

A specially noteworthy feature of Mr. Carlyle’s book is the place it gives to the good 
work that is being done by some of the obscurer but none the less noble and praiseworthy 
branches of Christ’s Church. Among the most interesting of these is the Evangelical 
Church of France, for which Major Malan, in his “South African Missions,” appropriately 
claims a loving welcome from the sister Churches in Great Britain and America. We 
cannot forget the sad but glorious history of the Church of the Huguenots ; and it were 
a dull heart that did not respond to the pathetic and eloquent appeal put forth for our 
active sympathy in connection with that Church’s work in her hopeful mission-field. 

South Africa, like so many other regions, received some precious seed, when France 

* “South African Mission Fields” (Nisbet & Co.) 
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with lavish hand scattered her choicest children to the ends of the earth, at the close of 
the 16th century. Thus, when the Paris Evangelical Society sent thither its three 
missionaries in 1829, they found countrymen to welcome them on the distant shore. The 
hand of God was further plainly seen in guiding them to their sphere of labour among 
the Basutos, whose remarkable chief, Moshesh, having heard of men like Dr. Moffat, 
actually sent a present of 200 oxen, and entreated the missionaries to come and instruct 
his people. 

The Basutos, who are of the same stock as the more northerly Bapedis, occupy a fine 
territory to the west of Natal. They are now under the protectorate of Britain, which 
has not more loyal and progressive subjects among the native tribes. The present 
hopeful condition of affairs is distinctly due to the unwearied, concentrated labour of the 
French missionaries, from 1833 to the present time. The material they had originally 
to work upon was sufficiently raw. The Basutos were sunk in indescribable misery and 
barbarity ; and when the missionaries first arrived at the capital, Thaba Bosio, the 
neighbouring Maluti mountains were infested with cannibals! But to all this the 
Report in the British Parliamentary Blue Book for 1874 presents an instructive con- 
trast. Agriculture, trade, education, and religion are all shown to be rapidly advancing ; 
and this is attributed, in no equivocal terms, mainly to the faithfulness and efficiency of 
the “ Missionaries of Moshesh.” “The usefulness and success of the missionaries in 
Basutoland, in their special department of labour, cannot well be exaggerated ; and I 
regard them as an eminent source of benefit to the Basutos as well as to the Government 
in this territory.” Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Griffiths, the British Govern- 
ment agent, in addition to which others no less appreciative might be quoted from 
various colonial magistrates. It is also worthy of note that, after British arms had 
received an unwonted check at the hands of Moshesh and his sable warriors in 1852, the 
conciliatory and reasonable attitude assumed by that redoubtable chief bore singular 
testimony to the influence of the missionaries upon him. Sir George Cathcart himself 
paid handsome tribute to the “Gentlemen of the French Mission,” who, he said, “ are 
loyally disposed toward the British Government, and are sincere well-wishers to and 
promoters of the cause of peace.” 

In short, we have here a thoroughly efficient and well-equipped mission, in whose 
welfare all Christians, and specially British Christians, are bound heartily to rejoice. 
The only requital our French brethren ask is our intelligent sympathy, with leave to 
conduct their operations in peace. Can such a claim put any great strain on our Christian 
liberality ? 

The Basuto tribe at present numbers 140,000, and Christianity has now become the 
predominating power in the country. Scattered throughout it, the French Mission has 
fourteen principal stations, and sixty-six annexes. The day schools have an attendance 
of 3120, and the normal schools are training 174 pupils. Of the 704 persons baptised 
during the last statistical year, almost the half were adults—which shows that the 
aggressive work of the Mission is still in progress. 

This gratifying result has not been reached without difficulty. The French Mission, 
like the French Church itself, has had its anxieties. For five years it laboured without 
gaining a single convert. The next ten years brought some prosperity. Then came the 
French Revolution of 1848, which paralysed and dislocated missionary effort by with- 
drawing for a time the necessary supplies. Then came the attack of the British on the 
Basuto tribe in 1852, followed by the recognition of Boer independence in 1854, This 
last gave opportunity for exercising gross oppression on the poor Basutos, who made 
valiant resistance to the encroachment of the envious Boers. The persecution reached its 
height about 1866, when four of the French Mission stations were wrested from the tribe, 
and many of the converts had to take refuge in dens and caves of the earth, where 
Philemon, a native Christian schoolmaster, ministered so effectively to the fugitives that 
he was able to bring 100 new converts to the Mission at the close of the war. 

But the broad shield of British protection was placed over the tribe in 1868; prosperity 
bloomed once more ; stations abandoned under the Boers were again recovered, and it 
seemed as though the troubles of the Mission were at last over. The French brethren 
who had sown amid sorrow and distraction were now to reap in joy and peace. 

So they thought ; and so all right-thinking men would have wished. But it was not 
to be. Dr. A. B. Webb, the Sacramentarian Bishop of Bloemfontein, whose immense 
territory to the west of Basutoland might surely have afforded scope enough for his 
indefatigable zeal, turned his eyes eastward, and wrote with Spartan terseness the 
following laconic despatch (published, 1st May, 1876, in the Report of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel) :—* Basutoland Mission. We have a large country and 
population here ; and we are late in the field. French Roman Catholics, and French 
Calvinists are there already. We need, at least, £100 a-year. At present there is no 
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church, no parsonage. For these, further funds are necessary.” With this pregnant para- 
graph the subject is, for the time, dismissed. Our readers will note the pleasing way 
in which the bishop accords something like Presbyterian parity to French Romanists 
and French Calvinists, though he might have been expected to give a more decided pre- 
ference to the former. It will also be observed that, while quietly claiming the country 
as belonging to his society, he acknowledges frankly that he and his friends are “ late in 
the field.” 

Now, we ask if the propagandism of which this was the nucleus is creditable to our 
country, or any professedly Protestant society in it? While immense tracts of territory 
in Africa are wholly untrodden by the soldiers of the cross, does it accord with the 
dictates of even ordinary generalship for sections of the army to be fighting at cross 
purposes with each other, instead of applying every energy to the furtherance of the 
arduous campaign in which all profess to be serving a common leader? We trow not. 
The children of this world are here wiser than the children of light ! 

It is to be deplored that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, with so much 
work of its own to attend to in Zululand and elsewhere, should have listened for a 
moment to the overtures of this over-zealous Bishop. It is still more to be deplored that 
it should, in the face of protests offered on all hands, have given effect to his suggestions, 
and thereby gained for itself the unenviable notoriety of being the only peacebreaker 
among all the Protestant agencies at work in Southern Africa. Some of the advocates of 
Episcopacy in that region have been eminent not only for piety, energy, and devotion, 
but for that discretion and sympathetic wisdom which is so necessary an accompaniment 
of lofty Christian enthusiasm, especially in heathen lands, Professing to aim at being 
“a bond of peace and good-will throughout the country,” the Society might have been 
expected to endorse the sentiments of Bishop Callaway, when he urges the necessity for 
“rejoicing ‘at any good work done, though not done by ourselves.” But apparently it 
has found a truer exponent in Bishop Webb, whom it has encouraged in his too practical 
enforcement of what appears to be his favourite text—“ One soweth and another reapeth.” 
With a zeal worthy of a better cause, the Bishop of Bloemfontein has apparently left 
some of his proper stations all but unmanned for the eager prosecution of his new design. 
We read in the Report succeeding the one already quoted (May 1, 1877), a statement, by 
the propagandist agent at Thabanchu, to this effect :—“I have been left quite alone here, 
with only two fresh inexperienced catechists, my former brethren having all gone away 
—Mr. Bevan and Mr. Crisp to break up new ground in Becoana, and Mr. Widdicombe, 
with our German catechist, to begin a new mission among the Basutos.” 

Thus the Society has used the influence of its large connection, and the prestige of the 
English name, for the invasion of a field already occupied for many years by a devoted 
and earnest body of Christian workers, who, having concentrated most of their strength 
on this one tribe, have been latterly crowned with marvellous success by the evident 
blessing of God. 

The evil effects of such a course were calmly pointed out by M. Mabille, one of the 
French missionaries. Dr. Webb, says the Journal des Missions Evangéliques (January, 
1877), “coldly replied that our Mission has done much good, and that the baptism 
which we have conferred on our neophytes suffices to make them members of the Universal 
Church ; but yet our ideas on the nature of the sacraments and their efficacy are too 
imperfect to secure the spiritual future of our flocks.” 

English Protestants have experienced something of Sacramentarian proselytism in 
Tahiti and elsewhere at the hands of Romanists, and can hardly wonder that action of 
this kind, taken on similar grounds though by aggressors of a different name, should have 
met with prompt resistance. Protests were tried repeatedly, but have proved unavailing. 
Though Reformed, Lutheran, and Wesleyan Societies have uttered no uncertain sound of 
sympathy with the French Mission ; though an 4 has been taken to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; though the English Government has shown its leanings in appointing M 
Emille Rolland (one of the French missionaries educated at Edinburgh University), 
Director General of Primary Education in all Basutoland,—all this has been met by a 
simple non posswmus on the part of Dr. Webb and his friends, so that the French Mission, 
in its Report for 1878, sees no alternative before it but a ruinous competition with a 

owerful rival. Like the Berlin Mission, which was also menaced by the Sacramentarians, 
it has had to adopt defensive measures of a costly kind ; for in several stations where the 
population is entirely Basuto, the ritualists, on the plea that English magistrates reside 
there, have planted agents for a vigorous propagandism. 

We here say nothing of the merits of the Sacramentarian method of conducting missions, 
or of the kind of success that the greater laxity of discipline which usually attends it 
may bring to these intrusive labourers in the French field. But we do say that our 
English friends will best consult not only the interests of the noble French Mission, but 
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the proper fraternal feeling of the Christian Churches generally, in removing this blot 
from the escutcheon of their Society, by withdrawing from regions already ploughed, 
sowed, watered, and partly reaped by others, and betaking themselves to those “ fresh 
woods and pastures new,” of which poor Africa still affords all too many. 

3ut for our conviction of the importance, in a journal like this, of making known the 
difficulties and dangers of the struggling sections of the Church of Christ, we should not 
have dwelt so long on a matter of polemics which certainly has no undue place of pro- 
minence in Mr. Carlyle’s survey. 

We can excuse whatever of acerbity there may be in the declaration of the French 
Basutoland Conference, that they are not prepared to recognise, “ the moment the semi- 
Catholics of England, so-called successors of the apostles, present themselves, that all 
resistance is impossible, and that nothing remains but to yield the ground.” On the 
other hand, we can afford to smile at the assumption which, in the face of facts, can speak 
of the Anglican South African Church as “ the Church of the Colony,” when we remember 
its very subordinate position both among the colonists and the natives. But if the 
admonition that, in their recent unwarrantable encroachments, they are most of all 
affecting the honour of their own Anglican Church have no weight with the “ Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel,” we would still remind them that a perseverance in their 
lamentable course can only lead to further disquiet, heartburning, and waste of useful 
energy, to say nothing of the irreparable evil which is certain to be wrought on the 
minds of the natives, by the sight of unworthy rivalry and contention among those who 
profess to be labouring for their conversion to the Gospel of Peace. C. A. 8. 


OPEN COUNCIL 


PROSECUTIONS FOR HERESY. 


Tue letter of Mr. Laidlaw on the Robertson Smith Case in your January number will 
have been read with interest by many, as a short, clear statement, from the writer’s 
position, of the points in en and of the relations of the courts of the Free Church 
towards them. I do not wish to enter into the merits of that case, or any such case, nor 
do I suppose you would admit such discussion ; but I think the circumstance of the case 
having been adverted to, though only in the way of narrative, suggesting as it does other 
cases of a somewhat similar kind, may warrant a few remarks on a more general subject 
which have been brought up to my mind. 

The question I should like to notice is, What is the right way, and especially the right 
tone a spirit, for ministers or others who think that the popular belief on any subject 
of theology, or criticism, or exegesis needs to be corrected, to go about the work of making 
the correction? What amount of respect is due to the feelings, and, it may be, prejudices, 
of many good men who may be unable to accept the correction, or who think that only 
damage can arise from agitating the question ? Office-bearers of the Presbyterian Church 
are all bound to have regard to the peace of the church in which they minister. What 
mode of introducing difficult questions to the consideration of the Church does that solemn 
obligation involve ? 

Of course, I hold strongly that whatever weight any considerations in reply to these 
questions may be entitled to, they can never exonerate a conscientious man from main- 
taining what he solemnly believes to be Divine truth in opposition to error, by whomso- 
ever held. But I have known excellent men who seemed unable to resist the temptation 
of blurting out startling doctrines at dinner parties, for example, before friends and foes, 
young and old, without apparently any regard to the immediate consequences, The 
higher the personal character of the men, the more serious were the results of such 
rashness. Some men have an inherent love for startling staid and sedate people—some- 
what like the judge who is said to have given judgment against a very anxious litigant 
to see how he would look! They probably do not mean all that their words seem to 
imply ; they think they cannot but do good if they give a shake to prejudice ; but other 
things may be shaken besides prejudice,—things for which they are Geunl to have a very 
tender care. 

It seems to me that all men who believe they have a new message for the Church 
would do well to make a special study of the example of our blessed Lord, who was so 
extremely careful in considering the ability of His disciples to receive, before He imparted 
to them new revelations. What tenderness in that word of His farewell discourse—“ I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ;” what anxiety to take 
the best time, the best manner, the best agency for guiding them into all the truth !' No 
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disposition to conceal or compromise anything, and yet such regard even to human 
infirmity in His way of acting! How incomparable is that example—how touchingly 
tender and considerate was the spirit of our blessed Lord ! 

All the more does it seem necessary to take this view that, in the present age, we find 
various tendencies in men’s minds which the theological discussions of the day are 
setting in motion. With some, as always, and especially with the young, the love of 
what is fresh and striking leads to the ready adoption of new views. With others, at the 
opposite extreme, dread that vital truth may be affected causes a determined opposition 
to everything new. But there is a third class, composed of conscientious men and 
women, sincere lovers of the truth, who are simply perplexed and troubled, and don’t 
know what to think, and finally determine not to think at all. It is, indeed, well for 
them if they can fall back on the great truths of salvation, and repose on these with 
undisturbed confidence ; but it is not a wholesome state of things, nor favourable to 
the advancement of the kingdom of God, for vigorous Christians to give up thinking 
on theological subjects altogether, and banish themselves wholly from the realm of 
Christian investigation. 

It seems to me also peculiarly incumbent on young men to give weight to such considera- 
tions in introducing new views to the consideration of the Church. They have not had so 
much experience as others of the working of the human heart, and cannot foresee as well as 
older men the probable result of the discussion of their views. Moreover, there has not 
been developed in them the full sense of responsibility for the views they promulgate. 
They have a strong desire to promote truth, and in order to do this they aim vigorous 
blows at the fortress of prejudice ; but they do not always consider what would be the 
result if the fortress and all its present defenders should fall? Would the spirit of faith 
be as strong as formerly? Would there be as great readiness to receive God’s truth in 
its most vital relations? For my part, I have learned, through experience, to have a 
very special regard for the men who are the instruments of producing and sustaining a 
living, earnest faith. Sometimes they are narrow men, and not very learned ; but if 
they were swept away, I for one do not see how from other quarters the loss could be 
made up. E. D. 





























NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


THE Spectator of 28th December last contains the following :— 

“We are glad to hear that Archbishop Tait has not the intention of resigning his See which 
public rumour had ascribed to him. Though we think one or two of his public actions 
unfortunate—and especially his warm support of the unfortunate Public Worship Bill, 
which could hardly have passed into law without his aid—his primacy has, on the whole, 
been marked by great moderation, and no small share of the wisdom of the statesman, as 
well as the piety of the ecclesiastic. No doubt, the Presbyterian element is deep in Dr. 
Tait, and has had something to do with his errors, as well as his right actions. But a 
certain infusion of the Presbyterian spirit into the primate of our national church at the 
present moment is far from a misfortune ; and we believe that something more of that 
spirit must be naturalised in the Church of England before the laity can obtain the 
influence in its proceedings which they deserve. Archbishop Tait is too able and too 
wise a man to be spared at present.” 













The revolutions of history are certainly wonderful. Two hundred years ago an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury stormed with fire and sword against Scotch Presbyterianism, bent 
on sweeping it from the face of the earth. Mercifully he failed. Mercifully for Scotland, 
and now it appears mercifully for his own Church too ; the leaven of Presbyterianism in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at the present day is proving, according to the friendly 
Spectator, a preserving salt to the Church of Laud, which, without some such element, 
would not have been able to keep its position. 








PROFESSOR DORNER ON THE PRESBYTERIAN AND 
GERMAN CHURCHES. 


TuE Editor of The Catholic Presbyterian has received a very friendly letter from Dr. Dorner, 
in which he makes the following remarks on the Presbyterian and German Churches :— 


“Tt will give me heartfelt satisfaction if your Magazine becomes a new bond between 
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the old and the new world, between Great Britain—especially Scotland—and Germany. I 
beg you, therefore, to put me on the list of your subscr ibers. 

“You have perhaps laid more emphasis than it deserved on my fugitive remark that 
‘the Presbyterian Church seems to me to represent the muscular system in the body of 
the Church of Christ.’ Still, I make bold to defend the same, of course in the sense that 
while I assume every particular Church to have the essential graces which belong to 
life, one Church has more of this and another more of that grace. In that epigram I 
specially thought of Geneva and Calvin, and of Scotland, and of the two Edwards’ in 
America. It is its manly, resolute temper ; its energy of action, which likewise expresses 
itself in strength and clearness of thinking ; its zealous bre athing of soul for the increase 
of God’s kingdom ; its willing self-surrender ; and its fortitude in the pursuit of great and 
bold designs for the furtherance of Christ’s reign ;—it is these qualities that I admire in 
Presby terianism. The Germans have been more conte mplative, like Mary; also, no 
doubt, speculative, but much less fruitful in the domain of action. Yet we have defended 
the sanctuary of the Reform: ition—justification by faith alone. Only in more recent 
times has an earnest temper and impulse in the direction of ethical church enterprises 
become more active, partly through an impetus derived from Great Britain. Experience 
of the mutual benefit resulting from contact between the Pr esbyterian and the German 
Churches is the ground why I, like every one acquainted with both Churches, must hail 
with joy the undertaking at whose service you especially have placed yourself. 

“ Wishing you the best blessings, and with the hope of joyous success for your work,— 
IT remain, yours most respectfully, Dr. J. A. Dorner, 

Prof. of Theol. and Oberconsistorial-Rath.” 


THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


Covutp any of your readers say where information is to be found respecting the lady 
referred to in the Scotch “ Directory for the Public Worship of God,” as “ the afflicted 
Queen of Bohemia, sister of our Sovereign,” for whom especial prayer was directed to be 
offered? We know she was di aughter of James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, and 
wife of the Prince Frederick, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, chosen King of Bohemia by 
the Protestants, and defeated in the battle of the White Hill at Prague, the disastrous 
engagement which was followed by the beheading of the twenty-seven Protestant lords 
and others , at Prague, in 1621. It seems to me a wonderful thing that so much prayer 
should have been offered for the Rose of Bohemia, as the Princess Elizabeth has some- 
times been called, unanswered apparently in her day, but answered at least in a temporal 
sense in the person of her lineal descendants, one of whom, Queen Victoria, now sits on 
the throne of England. I have looked into several of the Memoirs of the time, but 
without finding any information about the Scottish princess. Sir Anthony Weldon’s 
“Court and Character of King James,” Arthur Wilson’s “ Life and Reign of King James 
I.,” Sir Edward Peyton’s “Divine Cat istrophe of the Kingly Family of the House of 
Stuarts,” are the kind of books to which one is led, but with little result as to the princess, 
so far as a hasty inspection has enabled me to ‘discover, Scotchmen must naturally 
wish to know more of this interesting but unfortunate link between Scotland and 
Bohemia two centuries ago, D, ER 





